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Interior Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., ‘showing a portion of 


ti tte | 304 Textile Mills in the United States, Canada 
and foreign countries have installed from 1 to 395 


Some Reasons 


Why 


Bahnson 
Humidifier 
Built For 
SERVICE 


Guaranted 
To Give 
SATISFACTION 


BAHNSON Humidifiers 


First—Absolute Dependable Control. 
Second—Constant and Uniform Humidity. 
Third—No Wetting Down. 

Fourth—Minimum Expense for Upkeep and Care. 


Fifth—Individual Automatic Control; Combined 
with Horizontal Air Circulation, Insures Uniform 
Humidity in All Parts of the Room. 


Sixth—More and Better Results per Dollar of Cost 
than any Humidifying System now Obtainable. 


These Facts Are Proven By Performance 


Eventually, why not NOW— install Bahnson Humidifiers 


Literature Upon Request 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


General Office and Factory, New York Office, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 437 Fifth Ave at 39th St. 
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Another machine—an added depart- 
ment—-a new plant—increased pro- 
duction in any form is made imme- 
diately possible by our complete 
stock of Dodge pulleys, hangers, 
bearings, clutches, couplings, etc. 
And of another point you may be 
sure—Dodge equipment will go to- 
gether right and operate continu- 
ously under severe service without 
the additional expense of worn or 
broken units which characterizes 


DODGE 


Products 


Carried in Stock! 


other less reliable methods of power 
distribution. 

In practically every shop in Amer- 
ica you will find some Dodge equip- 
ment; where the possibility of 
‘‘shut-downs’’ must be avoided, 
these factories are usually Dodge 
equipped thruout. 

Whenever conditions demand new 
equipment quick, rest the whole 
problem of increased production on 
us, 


The Textile Mill Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


- grooves of the licker-in drum. 


wire is used by us exclusively. 


SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 1 
Point Hardened Lucker-in 
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For best results in carding it is essential that | 


_ the teeth of the licker-in be kept sharp. The 
tendency of the annealed wire commonly used 


is to wear quickly. To overcome this we have 


devised a special process whereby we harden 
the points of the wire and leave the base 
pliable so that it can easily be rolled into the 
This type of 


To insure 


_ better carding and save money on repairs send 


us your licker-ins to be rewound. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Why a Morse 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exeiasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


Ithaca, .N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland Detroit Atlanta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montrea! 
Baltimore Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
Boston San Francisco St. Louis 
New York 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


E ¢ H ERE are cheaper kinds of mill equipment than 
Leatheroid, of course. But. cheaper in first cost only 
—not economical in the end. 
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It isn’t how much you pay for a roving can, box or car 
that counts—it’s how often you pay for them. 


Leatheroid Fibre Mill Equipment has made a reputation 
for itself on good service and good appearance—cleanness 
and smoothness—light weight and great strength. 


Try a few Leatheroid cans, cars or boxes in your mill. 
Notice how everybody likes them, and the remarkaple 


service they give. 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
Leatheroid Sales Division - 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
New York TBoston Kennebunk, Me. 


Leatheroid Factory Barrel, Light 
durable. Steel top and bottom 
rims,4-inch kicking band. Regular 
size 20x30. Other sizes 16x26,18x28, 
24x36, 24x40. 


Combination Doffing 
Leatheroid Mill Box. Car. Has Fixed and 


The standard box for Loose Box: all fibre 
mills and factories. Un- boxes or steel and fibre 


usually strong; careful boxes. Extra steel re- 
construction through- enforcing at all wear 
out: steel-over-wood Leatheroid Roving Can. Smooth points; platform has 
top rim, protecting cor- as glass tough as horn: no steel frame: self- 
ner angles; madein 1,2, seams to open up; rolled over top. oiling wheels. 


3,4,and 5 bushel sizes. 


Leatheroid Warehous. 
Car. Made of heavy 
fibre with steel - over- 
wood top rim. Patented 
ribbed steel bottom 
band —the only con- 
struction in which the 
body of the car is actu- 
ally riveted to the wood 
bottom at the four cor- 
ners; self-oiling whee'- 


Leatheroid Steel Clad 
Car. Four inside 
smooth walls of heavy 
Leatheroid fibre: out- 
side covered with light 
steel closely riveted; 
*teel - over - wood top 
rim, self-oiling wheels 
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| | THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEER. 
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To Foresee—Clearly 
To Design—Correctly 


Build—Safel 

A HESE are the functions of the Engineer. 
Out of his surveys and examinations, the 

vf Engineer develops a clear picture of future 

rx LER: requirements— be it in factory, mill, railway 
Hie or any of the structures that serve man and 


industry. 

Then, with clear vision, he designs to bridge 
the gap between the limitation of the present 
and the extentions of the future, building with 
tested and selected materials that the completed 
, MI work may endure through the ages, contributing 
ae | Nit to the needs and benefits of successive genera- 

Miss tions. 

One or more of these books may be of real 
interest to you. Write us which ones, and com- 
plimentary copies will reach you promptly. 

“Factories for the Future’’—on factory con- 
struction in general. 

“Contentment Under Roof’’—on industrial 
housing economies. 


“Picks to the Minute’’—on textile plants. 


“Rivers in Harness’’—hydro-electric devel- 
opment. 


“Examinations and Industrial Surveys’’—on 
the value and earning power of your plant. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS 


Greenville 801 Insurance Building 
South Carolina Dallas, Texas 
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The following article written by 
Oscar W. Riges for the annual dry 
goods section of the Journ# of Com- 
merce, of New York, cites numerous 
reasons show that trade in cot- 
ton, which he terms “an indispensa- 
ble adjunct to modern ervilization,” 
should return to a normal and steady 
basis: 


fo 


The world’s cotton trade “turned 
the corner” in 1921. The price of 
raw colton advanced 4% cents a 


pound, or over $20 a bale; a rise of 
28 per cent, owing to a big decrease 
in the American and foreign crops 
and a sharp increase in the 
sumption at home and abroad. 

There were two low points in 
1921, i. e.. 10.50 cents for March 2 and 
three months and a half later, on 
June 20, » cents for July. The 


COon- 


10.45 
high points were 21.80 cents for De- 
cember. on September 7 and 21.95 
cents for December on October 3. 
Strictly speaking the “low” came 
last June and the “high” in the first 
week in October. The “low” was 
due to large supplies from the 13.- 


(00,000 hale crop of 1920-21 and a 
sharp falling off for a time in its 
use. Last season the world’s con- 


sumption of American cotton reach- 


ed only 10,500,000 bales, against 12,- 
in 1919-20. 10.500.000 in 1918- 


19, 12,400,000-in 1917-18, 
1916-17 and the high record of 15.- 
000,000 bales m 1915-16, compared 
with which last season's total fell off 
per cent, 

Last season’s consumption was the 
smallest with the exception of 1918- 
19 for seventeen years. It reflected 
the effects of high prices, especially 
retail prices and of widespread un- 


14.250.000 in 


employment, reaching at one time, 
it was estimated, some 5,000,000 to 
5,500,000 workers. It also reflected 


the poverty of the Far East and of 
Europe, falling rates for foreign ex- 
change, and the great Russian deca- 
ble, one of the most striking events 
in human history. The subsequent 
rise in prices in the new season be- 
ginning August 1, 1921, was due to 
the great decrease in cotton eulture 
in the United States, Egypt, Brazil, 
South America, Russia, etc. and a 
rise in the consumption as the world 
struggled to its feet again. 
The American Crop. 

In the United States the yield this 
season has fallen off 30 per cent, 
with sales of fertilizers at the South 
only 2,854,000 tons, against 5,257,000 
tons in the previous season, a drop 


of 45 per cent, while it also appears 
that only about 65 per cent of the 
essential fertilizing elements were 
used as compared with the average 


season. Potash for one thing cost 

foo much for general use and the 

soi] had. become impoverished. 
The present American crop was 


put on December 12 by the Agricul- 
tural Department at 8,340,000 bales, 
against 13,440,000 last year and 
421.000 in 1919. Here is a decrease 
of 5,100,000 bales. The Egyptian crop 
is 684,000 bales, against 1.251.000) last 
vear: East Indian, 3,623,000 bales, 
against 2.845.000 in 1920 and 4.637.000 
in 1919: China, 1,650,000, agains! 1|.- 
868.000 last year: Brazil, 560,000, 
against 431,000 last vear; Peru, 146,- 
OOO, awainst 157,000 last year: Japan 


and Korea, 120,000, agains! 105.000 
last vear: Mexico, 165.000. against 


205,000 and so on, making the total 
for the vear. 15,593,000 bales, agains! 
20,650,000 bales last vear. This is 
the smallest in twenty years. 

Later advices from Bombay have 


reported an advancing market be- 
eause the East Indian Government! 


had reduced the estimate of the crop 


to the equivalent of 3,464,000 bales 
of 500 pounds each, Some are now 


putting the world’s crop at over a 
million bales less than the Washing- 
ton estimate, and making if not 
much over 14.500.000 bales. It is a 
noteworthy fact that Russia is pul 
down for not over 50,000 bales, 
compared with 1,309,000 in 19014. It 
is only another lesson illustrating 
the economic laws that individual- 
ism furnishes the only incentive to 
human effort. 

In the United States the boll wee- 
vil has increased year by year for 
the last thirty years. Last season if 


as 


was propagated on a larger scale 
than usual. The insect has now 
reached as far north as the coas! 


counties of North Carolina and cov- 
ers virtually the entire cotton belt. 
This is one reason whry not a few 
believe that it is doubtful whether 
the South can raise a good crop of 
cotton again for years to come since 
science is haffled by the pest. Every 
effort to exterminate it has failed. 
That is why the next crop is already 
under discussion and arouses 
much anxiety not only at the South 
but elsewhere. At the same time it 
is pointed out that if the acreage 
could be increased and also the use 
of fertilizers, which were but scan- 
tily employed last year, and a favor- 


Si) 


able season favor it the cotton cul- 
ture af the South might be success- 
ful. 

The trouble is that a decline from 
13.75 cents in July, 1920. to around 
10 cents a pound in July, 1921, had 
a bad effect at the South. For a 
time the price was far below the 
cost of production. This varies wide- 
ly throughout the South. Estimates 
ranged from 15 cents to 25 cents per 
pound. Growers and merchants were 
hard hit. Banks had to take cotton, 
on which they made made loans, and 
dispose of it at a loss. They will 
have a deal to say about the 
size of the next acreage. 

The World Consumption. 

The world’s consumption of Amer- 
ican cotton this vear is estimated al 
anywhere from 12,000,000 to 12,500,- 
000 bales, as against 10,500,000 bales 


Food 


last vear. It would not be at all 
surprising to see if reach 6,250,000 
bales in this country, agaist 4,900,- 


000 last vear and 6,419,000 the year 
before. During the coming 
the European consumption, it is be- 


SPASOT) 


lieved. could easily reach 6,000,000 
bales. After a long period of absten- 


fion from buying the shelves of this 
country are believed to be bare of 
goods and there will be nothing for 


it but increased buying, especially 
as cofton is the cheapest clothing 
known. 


World’s Cotton Situation. 

Meantime German mills are run- 
ning aft 100 per cent. It is estimated 
that Germany has 9,400,000 spindles; 
the same as France. Berlin advices 
savy that buying orders continue to 
flood German manufacturers who 
are making huge paper profits. The 
mills there are establishing selling 
agencies in Holland and Scandinavia 
where orders are being received and 
payments made in raw materials. 

Russia and Poland are reckoned to 
have 8,000,000 spindles. These coun- 
tries follow in the order named af- 
ter the United States, which now 
has 34,387,000 spindles. Japan’s spin- 
dies number 3,400,000, against 1,500,- 
m0) in 1907. The year before the 
war Japan had only 2,200,000 spin- 
that its present spindleage 
shows an increase of some 54 per 
cent. And Japan is said to have 
captured a large business in Siberia, 
and to all appearance, has also ac- 
quired some of the British trade. I 


dies. so 


can readily manufacture coarse 
goods wanted in the Far East. 
Moreover, China, which, in 1901, 


had only 201,000 spindles, and before 
the war 1,200,000, now has 1,400,000. 
The records show that twenty years 
azo there were only two mills in 
China With 65,000 spindles. In 1902 
the number had increased to 17 mills 
with 565.000 spindles; in 1916 there 
were 42 mills with 1,154,000 spindles, 
anc the latest returns for 1920 give 
a total of 63 mills and 1,422,832 spin- 
dies. Some twenty mills are said to 
be either under construction or proj- 
ected. The Japanese, it seems, have 
invested a good deal of capital in the 
mdustry and it is estimated that 
they have in operation some 16 mills 
with 469,000 spindles. There are four 
large British owned cotton mills in 
Shanghai. 

French mills are much more bus- 
ily employed than they were a year 


ago. Belgian mills are busy. Spin- 
ners there have orders ahead for 


three months’ normal production. 
America Exports Cotton. 


Exports of cotton from the United 
States during the past year have in- 
creased materially, although they 
have been running behind to Great 
Britain because of the falling off in 
the Oriental business. WU is a fact 
that in the four months ending No- 
vember 30 those to Japan closely ap- 
proximated 400,000 bales, against 
only 16,000 during period last 
vear, an increase of 2,400 per cent. 
These are eloquent figures, reveal- 
ing the immense strides which Ja- 
pan is making in the textile busi- 
ness, notably in the cotton trade. 


If is encouraging, too, to notice 
that our exports in the same period 
fo Germany were 560,000 bales, 
against 288,350 in the same period 


last vear, an increase of 94 per cent. 
The exports this season from the 
l'nited States have reached 2,810,000 
bales, an increase of 475,000 
bales, or some 20 per cent. 

The exports since August 1 to 
Great Britain from this country 
have been only 708,000 bales, against 
900234 during the same time last 
year and close to 1,400,000 two years 
aco. It is evident that Great Britain 
has in one underimported. 
({merican merchants are counting on 
her making up the deficit during the 
next six months. To France 362,528 
hales have been shipped, against 
341,300 for the same time last year 
and 271,176 two years ago. As the 


some 


SeTLISe 


ease now stands, Germany and Ja- 
pan are forging ahead more rapidly 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Washington—Comparison of the 


year-end reports with those for the 


corresponding month in 1920 demon- 
strates the continued upward. move- 
ment of business and indicates grad- 
ual restoration of normal condition. 
the Federal Reserve Board reports. 

“This is true in spite of the fact 
that the month of December, which 
is normally a period of comparative 
closing down or transition, indicates, 
as is usually the case, some reces- 
sion from the higher levels of pre- 
ceding autumn business activity, 
the report comments. 

“Chief importance is usually as- 
signed at the close of the year to 
the holiday trade, emphasis being 
rather on the side of distribution 
than on the side of production. This 
intensified demand serves to bring 
into actual use the goods produced 
in the earlier industrial period. The 
holiday trade is thus a test of «the 
soundness of the preceding business 
activity. 

“Reports from the various Federal 
Reserve Districts covering over half 
the month show that this year’s de- 
mand in the Eastern Districts has 
registered an inerease running as 
high as 10 per cent over that of 
1920, while in other districts the sit- 
uation is pronounced satisfactory. 
Manufacturing lines, although slow- 
ed down because of lessened séea- 
sonal demand, generally report a 
fairly satisfactory condition,” the 
board states, “although a lack of 
forward orders still testifies to the 
uncertainty with which the pros- 
pects of the coming months are re- 
garded by many firms. Freight rates 
continue as a disturbing factor due 
to the belief that reductions already 
announced as affecting some: com- 
modities may be much more widely 
extended in the near future. 

“Manufacturing conditions are far 
from uniform throughout the coun- 
try,” it reports. 

“In textiles there has been but lit- 
tle change since last month, both 
cotton and woolen mills being oper- 
ated at a high percentage of capac- 
ity. 

“Cotton consumption in November 
showed a decided increase over the 
amount consumed in October and 
the figures were higher than at any 
time sinee the summer of 1920. The 
latest estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture indicating a larger cot- 
ton crop than was expected, has re- 
cently been an unsettling factor al- 
though the effects of the announce- 
ment had previously been discount- 
ed to a certain extent,” says the re- 
port. 

“Boston estimates that production 
in that section is on a basis some- 
what in excess of 80 per cent at the 
present time. Reports from Phila- 
delphia indicated that some lines of 
cotton manufactures, such as brand- 
ed goods, and gray goods, are being 
purchased al about the same rate as 
heretofore but it is said that no 
firms report a sufficient number of 
orders to insure operations for more 
than three months. Stocks are be- 
ing kept at a low point with a view 
of having as smal! inventories at 
the end of the year as possible. The 


orders received by textile mills in 
Richmond were not as numerous dur- 
ing November as in September and 
October bul the mills are generally 
running on a full time basis and are 
looking forward to fairly good trade 
after the opening of the new year. 
Some mills are planning changes in 
machinery and reports generally 
state that there is returning confi- 
dence in the stability of values for 
raw cotton and textiles. Some re- 
pone mills in Atlanta-are said to 
have sold their product for many 
weeks ahead at prices which allow 
some profit, but a few mulls state 
that their operations are being car- 
ried on without profit at the pres- 
ent moment. 

“Reports from 34 of the 58 mem- 
bers belonging to the National As- 
sociation of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
rics show that during the month of 
November there was a drop in fin- 
ished yards billed to 97,132,172 from 
105.286.414 in October. There was 
also a drop in finishing orders re- 
ceived during the month, the fig- 
ure for November being 85,179,175 
as compared with 100,909,965 for the 
preceding month. The percentage 
of average capacity in operation fell 
from 77 to 69 per cent for all re- 
porting districts. The average work 
ahead at the end of the month drop- 
ped from 10 days to 9.2 days. 

“During the month of November,” 
says the report, “there was a slight 
reduction in the activity of the 
woolen industry as evidenced by the 
eensus reports of percentages of 
idle wool machinery and of idle 
hours to totals reported on Decem- 
ber 1. In all cases except looms, 50- 
inch reed space and less, percent- 
ages of activity and of idle hours 
have increased as compared with 
the beginning of November. For ex- 
ample, the percentage of idle hours 
on the first of the month to total 
reported rose from 24.9 per cent to 
28.7 per cent in the case of looms 
wider than 50-inch reed space, and 
in the case of woolen and worsted 
spindles the percentages were 21.9 
and 12.6 per cent, respectively, as 
compared with 183 and 8.1 per cent 
on November 1. Wool consumption 
in November amounted to 58,259,000 
pounds as compared with 62,130,667 
pounds in October. However, de- 
spite the slight reduction in activity 
which is, no doubt, largely attribu- 


table to seasonal factors, the New 
England mills continue to run at 
nearly full capacity, with a recent 
slight slowing down in advance of 
offerings for the fall of 1922. The 


incoming orders are stated not to be 
satisfactory, however, primarily be- 
eause of the unsettled conditions 
prevailing in the clothing industry. 

“Philadelphia likewise emphasizes 
the lack of demand from the cloth- 
ing industry,” the board reports, 
“due not alone to a disposition on 
the part of the consuming public to 
demand lower priced goods, but also 
to the uncertainty brought about by 
the unsettled labor conditions within 
the industry. In that district, trade 
placed merely for the purpose of 
filling in. Several mills are operat- 
ing at only 25 per cent of normal ca- 


pacity and orders are not sufficient 
fo keep them running more than 
three or four weeks. The average 


Capacity for 12 plants located in the 
district was 45 per cent. 

“The situation of the yarn manu- 
facturers appears to have remained 
substantially unchanged. The de- 
mand for weaving varns continues 
poor, while knitting yarns are still 
m great demand, and a number of 
larger mills are operating at capac- 
ity as a result. Raw wool prices 
have been advancing steadily both 
for lower and for higher grades of 
wool, bul the scarcity of the better 
grades is causing them to advance 
more rapidly than the poorer grades. 

“Notwithstanding the unfavorable 
factors tending to unsettle the eloth- 
ing industry, the limited reports 
available show that a fair amount of 
business was transacted in Novem- 
ber,” the report states. “Ten cloth- 
ing firms in New York engaged in 
the distribution of men’s and wo- 
men’s clothing, report sales in. No- 
vember {to have been 11.7 per cent 
below those for the preceding month 
but 21.2 per cent in excess of No- 
vember, 1920. In St. Louis total sales 
and orders for 23 reporting interests 
were stated to have been larger in 
units than they were in the same 
month of 1920, but the demand is 
principally for cheap suits and man- 


ufacturers are carrying a much 
larger proportion of low priced 
goods. Buying is still confined to 


orders for immediate delivery. 

“Reports rather generally indicate 
that the demand for silk goods, es- 
pecially broad-silk, has been slight- 
ly more active of late weeks and cer- 
tainly there has been some increase 
in prices due in part to larger sales 
and in part to the effect of the rapid 
advance that has occurred in recent 
months in the price of raw silk,” 
the board reports. “Nevertheless, 
such statistics as are available indi- 
vate a further reduction in activity 
of those mills located in the North 
Hudson and in the Paterson districts. 
In North Hudson, 2,047 looms out of 
a total reporting of 4,586 were oper- 
ating on December 8, and the per- 
centage of available capacily was 
37.7. In Paterson with 15,000 looms, 
only 3,155 were active and the per- 
centage of available capacity in op- 
eration was 11.6. 

“In Philadelphia, conditions ap- 
pear to be much better; as reporting 
manufacturers are operating at 
about 80 per cent of normal, al- 
though practically all orders are for 
immediate delivery. In the case of 
establishments manufacturing silk 
yarns, the rate of production was 
reported to be about 63 per cent of 
normal. The falling off in demand 
which has occurred: leading to a 
curtailment of operations, is attrib- 
uted to uncertainty regarding future 
prices of. raw silk. Silk consump- 
tion, according to the estimates fur- 
nished by the Silk Association of 
America, amounted to 18,355 bales 
in November as compared with 26,- 
816 in October. 

“Judging from information receiv- 
ed, the market for cotton hosiery 
has been well sustained during the 


past month. Philadelphia notes the 
rather specialized character of the 
demands. The mills that produce 
heather hosiery, for example, are 
running at capacity and orders con- 
linne to be received for the fall 
trade of 1922. It.is stated that this 
fact is attracting more mills into 
this field and the prospects are that 
the output for next year will be 
larger. The demand for silk hosiery 
also continues to be exceptionally 
good, but eotton and mercerized 
hosiery show slight activity and very 
few mills engaged in producing 
these are able to run on full time.” 


“This situation contrasts with 
that of the mills in Atlanta. how- 
ever, as the manufacturers of cotton 


hosiery,in that region continued to 
do a good business during November 
and were reported to be operating at 
from 80 to 100 per cent ‘apacity. 
One plant as a matter of fact. stated 


that it was running full day and 
night and had sufficient orders to 
keep it going for some months on 


this basis. 

“The special reports received by 
the Philadelphia Bank from 24 hos- 
iery firms selling to the wholesale 
trade showed a slight drop in the 
product manufactured during No- 
vember (in dozens of pairs) of 3.5 
per cent. Orders booked during No- 
vember were reduced 59.4 per cent 
and unfilled orders on hand alt the 
end of November were 2.2 per cent 
below those on hand at the end of 
the preceding month. However. the 
Output, orders booked and unfilled 
orders as compared with November 
a year ago showed evtraordinary in- 
creases of 222.1 per cent, 63.6 per 
cent and 5282 per cent, respectively. 
The nine reporting firms selling to 
the retail trade manufactured 17.3 
per cent fewer pairs in November 
than in the preceding month. Or- 
ders booked fell 40 per cent and un- 
filled orders on hand November 30 
were 192 per cent below those on 
hand at the end of October 

“Very little change was recorded 
during the month of November in 
the productive activity of the re- 
porting mills belonging to the Asso- 
ciation of Knit Goods Manufacturers 


of America. One of the four mills 
reported closed n October resumed 
operations in in November, and 57 


mills were then operating at an av- 
erage of 86.5 per cent of normal ¢ca- 
pacity as compared with 87.3 per 
cent average capacity for 56 mills 
reporting in October. In November, 
1920, reporting mills were producing 
in woolen and worsted goods is sai 
to be very inactive and orders are 
at a rate of only 23.2 per cent of nor- 
mal capacity. or the 56 mills which 
furnished comparable data, both for 
October and for November, unfilled 
orders on November 1 showed a gain 
of 67,990 dozens, reaching a total of 
1,077,403 dozens. There was a re- 
duction of 99.838 dozens in new or- 
ders received during November, the 
fotals falling from 406,675 dozens in 
the month of October to 306,837 doz- 
ens in November. Production in No- 
vember amounted to 362,660 dozens 
—a loss of 19,685 dozens. 
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A completely equipped, central analytical laboratory 
where 


chemical control work on experimental 
plant processes is carried out. 


and 


ANALYSIS 


“As. unto the bow, the cord is”; so 
is accurate chemical analysis to the 
production of pure, uniform dyestuffs. 
Without it the plant chemist cannot 
successfully synthesize the tons of highly 
complex colors. 


Without it, the crude, finished dyes 
would be very unsatisfactory. First 
and last, dyestuffs need most careful 
analysts. 


It is the. rudder to all chemical 
progress. 

Examine Du Pont Dyestuffs and 
convince yourself of their excellence 
by the most rigid analysis. 


AN ADDITION OF 
TWO AND ONE 


We have added to the range of Du Pont Dyestuffs 
two level-dyeing acid colors and one bright, direct dye. 


Pontacy! Fast Yellow Y also has good fast- 
ness to light. It will find a large use in the 
dyeing of fancy mode shades in combination with 
other acid dyes. | 

Pontacy! Sulphon Violet R in addition, has good 
fastness to light, washing, acids and alkalies. It 
should find application as a self-shade, or in combi- 
nation to produce navy, plum and prune shades. 

Pontamine Brown CG is further a dyestuff of 
excellent solubility and has good fastness to light. 
It dyes mixed fibres uniformly. 


Let a trial convince vou of their value. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Branch Offices 


New York ston Providence 


Bo 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Promising Outlook for Cotton. 


(Continued from Page 5. 
in the textile cotton 
any other of-our fereign 
LOrs. 


than 
competi- 


business 


Statistical Cotton. 

As the new year opens the statisti- 
‘al position is-in very fifferent shape 
from that of & year ago. Then the 
world’s stock& were much larger 
than for years past. This continued 
to be the case, moreover, until up to 
a comparatively revent date. The 
lotal world’s visible supply is now 
6,256,468 bales: or some 230,000 bales 
less than a year ago, alfheugh some 
450,000 bales lArger than at this time 
two years ago. 

The point ‘is that. the world’s 
stocks are beginning to dwindle ws 
a natural result of imecredsing con- 
sumption and, decreased crops. The 
total supply 6f American cotton in 
the world ineluded in the above is 
4,585,000 bales, agaist 4,800,000. a 
year ago. And Germany is using 
much more @ptton than it did last 
year. Bremen has a supply of 375,- 
000, against 135,000 bales a year aco. 

Twelve Months Ago and Now. 

In facet, the whole situation a vear 
azo was very different from what il 
is now. Spot-cotton here was then 
15.25 cents; January and July, 14.75 
March, 44.58 cents: May, 14.67 
cnts. They were at a new “low” 
for the and were to decline 
4% cents by the first days of March. 
1921. 


cents: 


season 


Six million spindles were. idle in 
New England: wages there had just 


been cut 22% per cent; in the South 
30 per cent from the war top. Man- 
chester was enveloped in the thick- 
est gloom. China and India had 
stopped buying. Liverpool; loo, was 
in the doldrums or worse. The fail 
ure of the Farrows Bank, Ltd. had 
just been announced. Liverpool had 
a stock of 974,000 bales, or 140,000 
bales larger than in the vear pre- 
vious and 670,000 bales larger than 
in 1918, and trade was stagnant. 

On this side of the water the South 


was a steady seller; spot interests 
were selling July heavily. Spot 
prices were falling. Failures were 
occurring at the Stock Exchange. 


Persistent though unfounded rumors 
were afloat that the big department 
stores of New York wonid 
down on January 1, 1921, for a cou- 
ple of weeks. The retail buyers’ 
strike was still on all over the coun- 
try. It was uncoy certed, but it was 
widespread and puwerful as a pro- 
lest agains! the extortions of a cer- 
lain class of retailers. And it hurt. 
Deflation, moreover, was still pro- 
ceeding. It went on until well into 
1921. Demand sterling exchange was 
still 70 cents lower than now after 
touching $3.18 on February 5, 1920: 
francs were 2% cents lower: marks 
were on the wav down to a discount 
that was little better than tragic. 
“Troubles come not singly, but in 
battalions.” In 1921 some crops fail- 
ed: money partially failed; indus- 
(rial production in a measure fajléed; 
something of human energy in re- 
cent years following the 
war seemed to fail: attempts to get 
back to pre-war conditions have 
thus far failed, and over large por- 


close 


ttons of Europe civilization tself 
has partially failed. Even now, 


when, men in {he cotton btSiness ate 


stress of 
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hopeful of better things, Manchester 


finds that the United Kingdom is 
buying less American cotton than 
last season, while the mills of the 


(nited States and the Continent are 
laking more and those of India and 
China are as fully employed as ever, 
Lancashire, it is pointed 
out, has to rely: chiefly upon trade 
with Eastern countries, which are 
always poor and are now very poor. 
Indian and Chinese mill owners, too, 
have large home connections and 
they can produce coarse goods very 
cheaply. 

Manchester, it is true, is now hope- 
ful, although it has had a poor trade 
for a year, partiv because of an 
Kast Indian boycott of its goods for 
political reasons. Its customers now 
have scanty supplies. India is now 
buving more freely m Lancashire. 
It certainly ignificant thal 
November exports of British textiles 
were the largest for anv month since 
september, 1920. Of over 706,000,000 
vards exported inthe last two 
months November's share was near- 
ly 364,000, 

The British attributes a 
great deal of the increase to the dy- 
ing out of the Indian boveott, with 
ifs subsequent unusual buying. Af 
Calcutta the other dav 10.000 natives 
broke the “passive strike” against 
the Prince of Wales and gave him 
what was termed a monster recep- 
tion, not excelled by anything he has 
ever expenmenced, This 
wide-reaching significance 
its political aspects. 

The Present Situation. 

Meanwhile, facing the 
the supply of raw cotton as it now 
stands, it seems to indicate that the 
carryover on July 31, 1922, will be 
some 5,400,000 bales. But if the crop 
falls materially below the present 
one, or even ff it is.no smaller than 
the vield this season, it is evident 
that the supply for 1922-23 wonld be 
reduced: pomt which would 
eause great anxiety throughout the 
world, 

That is to say, that if the carry- 
over next July 4s 5,400,000 bales and 
the crop say 8,300,000 bales, the sea- 
son’s supply would be only. 13,700,- 
bales. Lo cope with a CONMSUTED- 
of perhaps fully amount, 
if not more. And it should be borne 
in mind that determined efforts are 
certain to be made to cul down both 
the acreage and the yield. Last sea- 


or more so. 


SCeCTIIS 


press 


hevond 


son there was an attempt to have 
the acreage reduced 40 to 50 per 
cent. An agitation has already start- 


ed to prevent 32,000,000 acres being 
planted again. 
The 1922 Prospect. 

As to the general trade prospects 
for 1922. they are believed to be dis- 
tinetly better. Production of goods 
is bound to merease; without pro- 
duction, of course ,especially in its 


threefold aspeets of food, clothing 


and shelter, humanity, would per- 
isty, Clothing is what we are think- 
ing of for the. moment, and more 
particularly the cheapest clothing 


thus far discovered by man in his 
age-long quest of things to better his 
condition. 

Of course, it will not do to ignore 
the fact that the agricultural popu- 
lation is hard hit by the low price 
of grain, hog products and cattle 
the latter the lowest for ten years 


for the farming community: repre- 


mav be of 


matter of 


sents 45 per cent of the population 
of the United States and 50 per cent 
of its buying power. But clothing 
must be had. 

Besides, wages al New England 
mills and railroad freights are to 
be reduced, and this will take much 
from the overhead charges of cot- 
ton manufacturers and work to the 
advantage, to some extent at least, 
of the -buving farmer. And a feel- 
ing of hopefulness is in the air. A 
beginning al least has been made in 
the matter of the limitation of arm- 
aments, which is surely a. signal 
event in the history of human ctvili- 


zation. The world’s taxes bid fair 
lo be redueed. Humanity will be 
less hampered in one of its chief 


preoccupations, which is business, 

The world is journeying steadily, 
if slowly, back toward normal con- 
ditions of life. The Economic Con- 
ference at Cannes may develop some 
helpful hints in furtherance of bet- 
ter things. The tendency is toward 
a reduction of overhead charges in 
industry throughout. the world, in- 
cluding a deflation of labor and 
transportation 

This of itself will give the move- 
ment back toward rational times a 
decided impetus whereby the trade 
in cotton, an indispensable adjunct 
of modern civilization, is bound to 
share. 


costs. 


A Contract That Holds, 


of America 
a form of 
seller 


The Silk Association 
some time ago devised 
contract between buyer and 
which it is conceded in the textile 
trades generally is the nearest ap- 
proach to protection of both parties 
that has vet been attained. Printed 
on the face of the order, requiring 
the signatures of buyer and seller is 
the following: 


This contract is subject to and 
governed by the rules and regula- 
tions of the Silk Association of 


America to govern transactions be- 
tween buyers and sellers of glove 
silk fabrics, as approved January 17, 
1921, which are hereby made a part 
of this contract and, for conveni- 
ence and reference, are printed on 
the back hereof. 

The rules to govern transactions 
between buyers and sellers, referred 
to on the face of the order, follow: 


Rule 1. Selling term shall be 2 
per cent, 10 days, or 30 days net. 
This means that either one or the 


other of these terms, as agreed to 
at the time of purchase, shall be en- 
ferced as written on the face of this 
contract. 

Rule 2. Buyer's credit. Seller may 
at any time alter or suspend credit 
when in his opimion the financial 
condition of the buyer warrants it. 

Rule 3. Strikes and casualties. 
Sellers shall not be held liable be- 
cause of late or non-delivery due to 
strikes, fires or any causes whatso- 
ever beyond his control. 

If by reason of any of the above 
causes, the production of the seller 
shall be partially or wholly curtail- 
ed, then the deliveries may be either 
proportionately or wholly suspend- 
ed as the case may be and resumed 
upon the removal of the difficulty 
and continued until the entire quan- 
lity purchased hereunder has been 
delivered; provided that if such de- 
lay in dehivery of any. pertion shall 
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be for more than 30 days, the afore- 
said undelivered portion may be can- 
celled by the buyer, who shall, when 
requested by the seller, state in writ- 
ing whether he will elect to cancel. 
If the total period of delay in deliv- 
ery of any portion due 4o any of 
the above causes exceeds 90 days, 
seller shall have the right to cancel 
such undelivered portion. 

Rule 4. Deliveries. The accept- 
ance of shipment by a railroad or 
other common carrier shall consti- 
tute a delivery. 

Shipment made within one week 
after specified date of delivery shall 
constituté good delivery. 

Fach delivery made shall consti- 
lute a separate contract, and any in- 
stallment of merchandise or part 
thereof delivered shall be paid for 
in accordance with the terms of this 
contract regardless of claims by 
either party relating to any other 
delivered or undelivered merchan- 
dise, 

Where agreed delivery dates cover 
several months, without stating spe- 
cific quantity for each month, the 
delivery shall be deemed good if 
made in substantially equal parts for 
each month specified. 

Rule 5. Time limits on 
shall not be returned or al- 
lowance made after ten davs from 
date of reeeipt by customer nor af- 
ter having been -cut or - otherwise 
changed from origemal condition. 

Rule 6 Price readjustment. Dis- 
counts or rebates shall not be made 
or contract price readjusted except 
for causes as per these rules. 

Rule 7. Replacement. Anv goods 
rejected for proper cause must be 
replaced bv seller and replacement 
accepted bv buver. Replacement 
mnient must be made within 15 davs 
after rejection has been agreed to 
hy seller, or the right of the buver 
to reiect has been established bv ar- 
bitration (if so ordered by the arbi- 
trators). The 15 days shall date from 
the receipt of the goods by seller 
where rejection has been agreed to 
by seller or replacement is ordered 
by the arbitrators. Where the goods 
are received bv seller prior to the 
arbitration, the 15 days shall date 
from the arbitration decision 
Where, for any reason, if is impossi- 
ble for the seller to replace goods 
except at great difficulty or expense, 
the matter shall be determined by 
adjustment or arbitration in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Silk As- 
sociation of America. It is under- 
stood between buyer and seller that 
Silk Jersey Cloth cannot be made 
without imperfections of weave and 
thal the buyer shall not have proper 
cause to reject any such merchan- 
dise unless the same shall be more 
imperfect than the average quality 
of similer merchantable goods. 

Rule 8 Warranties or modifica- 
tions. No warranties or modifica- 
tions Of contract shall be bindine on 
either party unless agreed to in 
writing by both parties. 


claims. 


Rule 9. Confirmations. Orders 
placed with salesmen will not he 


binding on seller until accepted or 
contirmed by seller in writing. 

Rule 10. Assortments. Where a 
contract covers the sale of goods 
in which color specifications are not 
determined at time of sale, the buy- 
‘ £Continued an pyre. 
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Are YOU 
Buying | 
Humidit 
umidity 
Scientifically? | 
Cramer Cramer 
High Duty Humidifier Automatic Regulator 


Do You KNOW that your Humidifying System 
is developing exactly the proper amount of 
Humidification under every condition, or have 
you simply installed “Humidifying Apparatus’? 


The hit or miss method of turning the humidifiers 
off or on by guess—by feel—a universal practice 
up to within a few years—is rapidly giving way to 
equipment regulated scientifically and absolutely. 


With the records of years of satisfactory | 
performance of the best of three standard 
types of equipment at our disposal we are 
able toapproach YOUR problem with an 
accumulation of unequalled scientificdata 


Parks-Cramer 
Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


| 
Va ™) 
=! 
| 
4 
1, 
Turbo Humidifier 
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Souther Cotton Manufacturers Can Now Hedge 
Their Small Contracts Most Advantageously 


The remarkable expansion in the business of the American Cotton Exchange 
can be attributed to the broad features of its contract, the chief feature of 
which is the 10-bale multiple unit. This feature provides for cotton to be traded in on 


the floor of the exchange in lots of 10 bales and up. No other cotton exchange in 
America enjoys this privilege. 


This 10-bale feature is of vast importance and benefit to the small cotton planter. 
It offers him a continuous opportunity to sell or “Hedge” his cotton at the prevailing 
market price. Heretofore, the planter who produced less than 100 bales of cotton 
was dependent almost wholly upon the demand of his local merchant or spot buyer. 
In times of depression he was offered low prices, frequently receiving considera- 
bly less than the prices ruling on the cotton exchanges. Despite these facts he was 
practically helpless because he could not sell or hedge his cotton on the exchanges be- 
cause their trading contract was based on a minimum of 100 bales. 


THE AMERICAN’S IMPORTANCE TO SMALL COTTON MILLS 


With the suecessful operation of the American Cotton Exchange, the small 
cotton planter is now offered an instaneous market for his product in 10- 
bale lots. Cotton farmers and merchants are awakening to the great advantages to 
be derived by hedging their cotton on this exchange, especially in protecting its 
value against an extended decline as has been witnessed during the past month. In 
1920 the South could have literally saved a billion dollars if the crop had been ade- 
quately hedged. Protective hedging is as necessary, or at least it is as sound a busi- 
ness policy, as any other form of insurance in the business world. 


Producers of cotton goods are now able to quote prices on small lots of cotton 
goods for the future delivery by basing their quotation upon the prices of “Futures” 
on the American Cotton Exchange, and through buying a contract through any 
of the brokers named below. Such a contract would cover or hedge their actual 
delivery contract or order. Cotton mills and jobbers can thus safely build up a larger 
business in odd-lots of cotton goods for future delivery, and quote closer prices, by 
adequately protecting their sales through purchases on this Exchange. 


OF INTEREST TO ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN COTTON 


Oliver & Houghton A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York New York 
Rose & Son Raymond Palmer & Co. 
24 Stone Street 81 Broad Street 
New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton & Grain Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 


had long & varied experience in this work 


Mechanism of the Jacquard Machine 

In the previous number the Jac- 
quard machine proper was explain- 
ed and in this number its mechan- 
ism will be illustrated. Drawing No. 
1 shows the detail of the griffe. The 
griffe is secured to the plunger, 
which part will be explained later, 
by bolts. The egriffe is composed of 
a number of bars extending length- 
wise as shown and these bars or 
knives actuate the harness system 
in the creation of the pattern. The 
bars vary in number according to 
the size of the machine. In a 100 
machine four knives would be 
enough, while in a 400 eight would 
be needed, and in a 600 machine 
twelve bars. Each row of the up- 
right hooks requires a separate lift- 
ing egriffe bar. It will be noticed 
that the bars are arranged in an 
oblique position in the frame. This 
prevents the bars from striking on 
the tops of the hooks when falling 
and also puts them in the right po- 
sition for the work required of them. 
The drawing is at top view of the 
griffe. Figure 2 is a sectional dia- 
gram of the griffe in which the 
shape of the bars can be seen. 

The Perforated Board. 

Drawing 3 is a section of the per- 
forated bottom board through which 
the neck-cords are drawn. The num- 
ber of holes in the board correspond 
with the number of hooks employed 
in the draft of the design in process 
of weaving. The number of harness 
cords operated by each neck-cord 
depends of course on the number of 
upright wires in the machine and 
the width of the harness. We will 
assume that it is a 100 machine. 

Ten wires will be deducted for the 
lists. This will leave ninety wires 
for the pattern to be woven. We 
then divide this number into the 
number of threads per inch, and 
multiply it by the number of inches 
in the width of the harness, and the 
result will be the number of repeats 
in the woven texture, or the number 
of harness cords to be attached to 
each neck-cord. 


The Hammer. 


Figure 4 is a drawing of the de- 
tail of the hammer which is at- 
tached to the lay of the loom and 
is for steadving the cylinder after 
the latter has made its regular revo- 
lution with the pattern cards. If it 
were not for this device, the un- 
steady movement of the cards on 
the cylinder would result in some 
of the needles missing the holes 
through which the design requires 
that they penetrate. In fact, the 
writer has observed imperfect jac- 
quard weaving due to the unstable 
condition of the cylinder resulting 
from the spring of the hammer 
shaft being weak or otherwise out 
of effective running order. The cyl- 
inder which carries the pattern 
cards is designated A and the head 
of the hammer B. The spiral spring 
which presses the head of the ham- 
mer against the side of the cylinder 
af the proper time is marked D. The 


Fig 


Section of 


riffe bars. 


Perforated 


eo ees 


bear d. 


shaft of the hammer fits in the bear- 
ings of the casting € and the latter 
is bolted to the frame of the ma- 
chine. The spring is sufficiently 
pliable so that when the cylinder 
turns it is compressed enough to al- 
low the easy revolving of the cyl- 
inder with its load of pattern cards 


dragging along in line. After the 
‘ard is in place and the cylinder has 
turned to its new position the ham- 
mer head returns to its normal place 
and the cylinder advances in order 
towards its destination at the nee- 
dle-board. 

Certain classes of figured cotton 


Code—Shepperson’s 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


3536 
Tel. BROAD | 3749 
3537 


fabrics are woven in the Southern 
mills that require a combined har- 
ness and shaft mounting in the loom. 
Commonly the mounting for the 
shafts is in front of the harness ad- 
justment, in the rear of the lay. 
The shafts thus placed are manipu- 
lated by a special arrangement of 
hooks and lowered by weights in the 
usual way. By this system the 
ground warp is contained in the 
shafts and the pattern varns in the 
harness. Or the reverse order may 
be adopted. This arrangement per- 
mits the drawing of several ends 
through an harness heddle eye and 
separating them in shafts, because 
the latter will have such long eyes 
that a shed will be formed in the 
warp by the harness when all are 
at the same level. This kind of 
weaving is utilized largely in figur- 
ed damasks and other ornamented 
textures, 


The Jaequard Machine in the Pat- 
tern Room. 


The pattern room of the cotton 
mill is usually a very busy place. 
Some cotton mills that do not 
jacquard machines in .the regular 
weaving of the goods, employ one 
or more of the machines in their 
pattern room for the reason that va- 
rious descriptions of intricate de- 
signs can be readily produced, after 
the jacquard is once running, by the 
simple cutting of pattern cards. De- 
signs of limited size are made in 
the common pattern loom, but often 
the designer or the superintendent 
of the mill desires to see what a cer- 
tain pattern will look like when wo- 
ven without. limit to the number of 
threads in the design or the size of 
the figure. 


Sometimes samples of elaborate 
designs are sent to the mill by a 


commission house with the request 
that the same be reproduced in sam- 
ple form and estimates given for 
manufacturing wholesale lots. By 
using special tie-ups and only.a part 
of the capacity of a jacquard pattern 
loom, such samples can be made 
without using any of the looms in 
the weave department. I have work- 
ed in mills where profitable orders 
have been obtained for goods not in 
line with the regular output because 
the designer of the mill had access 
fo a jacquard machine in his pattern 
room and was able to reproduce giv- 
en samples. I have also seen de- 
signers work far in the night trying 
to get out a complicated pattern on 
a common harness loom. In addi- 
tion to being useful for the making 
of very intricate sample designs 
when called for, the jacquard 
very handy for experimental weav- 
ing of designs. Often a new pattern 
is unexpectedly woven when the de- 
signer or his assistant is trying dif- 
ferent weaves on a jacquard ma- 
chine. Some of the best sellers have 
found the way into the markets 


Is 


through the experimental! efforts of 
some one using a jacquard machine 
in the pattern room. 
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Loom Fixer to Overseer — 
Grif fe bars. 
Fig | 
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Check Strap Holder for Looms. 


G. W. Chaney and W. F. Sink of 
Lexington, N. C., have recently in- 
vented a check strap holder for 
looms. This invention relates to im- 
provements in looms and more par- 
ticularly to an improved check strap 
holder designed especially for appli- 
eation to the lay of a Draper loom. 
In the use of the Draper loom it has 


2 


been found that after a short period 
of use the check strap holder will 
become loosened or torn off from 
the lay due to the securing bolts 
there for pulling through the wood 
of the lay. When this occurs the 
loom fixer will ordinarily remove 
the lay, repair the same by splicing, 
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and replace it and again securing 
the check strap holder in place, or 
if the lay is so badly damaged that 
it cannot be spliced or otherwise re- 
paired, it is discarded and a new lay 
is substituted therefor. In any event 
time is wasted and expense incurred 
in the making of repairs or the sub- 
stitution of new parts, and it is 
therefore the primary object of the 
present invention to provide a check 
strap holder which may be either 
initially installed upon the lay or 
may be employed as a repair part 
when the ordinary check strap hold- 
er is torn loose. 

Another object of the invention is 
to provide a check strap holder 


_gWwhich may be applied to any ordi- 


nary Draper loom and which will be 
securely held in place when install- 
ed and will present none of the dis- 
advantages of the ordinary holder 
such as outlined above. 

In the accompanying drawings: 

Figure 1 is a view in elevation of 
a Draper loom lay and its associated 
parts and illustrating the check 
strap holder of the present inven- 
tion installed thereon. 

Figure 2 is a vertical sectional view 
taken substantially on the line 2-2 
of Figure 1 looking in the direction 
indicated by the arrows. 

Figure 3 is a perspective view of 
the device embodying the invention 
removed from the loom. 

In the drawings the numeral 1 in- 
dicates in general the lay of the well 
known Draper loom, 2 the picker 
stick which works therein, and 3 the 
check strap for the stick. 

The check strap holder embodying 
the invention is indicated in general 
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by the numeral 4 and the same com- 
prises an affaching plate 5 which is 
preferably of the oblong rectangu- 
lar form shown in Figure 3 and is 
designed to be disposed flat against 
the underside or lower edge of the 
lay 1 in the manner shown in Fig- 
ures 1 and 2 of the drawings. The 
attaching plate 5 is provided near its 
ends with bolt openings 6 through 
which are passed securing bolts 7 
fitted also through the side of the 
lay 1, and in order to stabilize the 
device and thereby prevent its dis- 
placement when the bolts are tight- 
ened, it is preferable that the plate 
be provided upon its upper face 
with marginal flanges 8 which are 
designed to bear at their edges 
against the under side of the lay. Af 
one longitudinal edge the plate 5 is 
provided with an integral depending 
lug 9 having a rectangular bolt open- 
ing 10 near its lower end, this lug 
depending in a plane at right angles 
to a plane occupied to the attaching 
plate and being therefore adapted to 
the same position as the ordinary 
bracket plate upon the Draper loom 
which supports the check strap. 
Thus in the present instance the 
check strap 3 is secured to the in- 
ner side of the lug 9 by a bolt if 
and is thus securely supported in 
place. 


It will be evident from the fore- 
going that the check strap holder 
embodying the invention is adapted 
to be more securely fixed and held 
upon the loom lay than is the ordi- 
nary bracket plate usually employ- 
ed, and is not liable to be torn loose 
or become disarranged in the oper- 
ation of the loom. 
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Having thus described the inven- 
Lion, what is claimed as new is: 

1. A check strap holder for looms 
comprising an attaching plate con- 
structed to be secured to the loom 
lay, and an apertured check strap 
supporting lug rigid with relation to 
the plate and extending downwardly 
from one longitudinal edge thereof. 

2. A check strap. holder for looms 
comprising an attaching plate con- 
structed to be secured to the loom 
lav, and an apertured check strap 
supporting lug rigid with relation to 
the plate and extending downwardly 
from one longitudinal edge thereof, 
the attaching plate being provided 
upon ifs upper side with marginal 
flanges to contact the lower side of 
the loom lay. 

The combination with the lay of 
a loom, of a check strap holder com- 
prising an attaching plate secured 
to the underside of one side member 
of the lay and provided at one long- 
itudinal edge with an integral de- 
pending lug having an aperture for 
the passage of a bolt for securing 
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Colembian Textile Outlook Uncer- the latter part of 1919 and early part Money, which had been plentiful sponsibility because of the short- 
tain. of 1920. During this time, most of when the prices of coffee and hides sighted manner in which credits 
‘ ponent the eoneerns overextended them- had been high, became exceedingly were extended during the period of 
The textile situation in Colombia selves in this respect, especially so scarce as these commodities depre- inflation. Burope also has had Lo 
al the present time is very unfavor- the merchants on the coast who be- ciated mn value along with others in sustain losses in Colombia. bul judg- 
able to the American manufacturer came convinced that they would be (the United States. Merchants found ing from the fact that the Buropean 
interested in export trade. Like the ruling importers because the | impossible to meet their obliga- house generally sends out its own 
every other South American coun- fairly large concerns in the interior tions for imports with the proceeds representatives and does not employ 
try, Colombia has and is still under- who had imported directly from Eu- of their exports as they had always commission-mad resident agents, it 
going a very serious business crisis rope and the United States had tem- done hitherto and as merchandise seems that its losses must be con- 
which will make itself felt for an- porarily filled their requirements in could not be moved in the country siderably smaller than ours. 
other year or two. Therefore, until Barranquilla and Cartagene, the two except at a great sacrifice, the in- The 
general business conditions have most important commercial centers evitable resull was “frozen credits. that prices might have been sus- 
improved considerably and if willbe on the coast. With money tight, high-priced tained a little more in the United 
plain to see who has been able to Wien these large quantities of goods in everybody's hands and bus- States, rather than letting them de- 
weather the storm, great care should goods began to pour into the country iness paralized, collections in the celine so rapidly. A certain animos- 
be exercised in selling on credit in for both the merchants on the coast country became exceedingly diffi- ity has also arisen against American 
that market. Of course, as else- and in the interior, for the latter had cult. The small merchant inland, banking methods which are consid- 
where, there are concerns in Colom- also thought it advisable to reap the when pressed for money had no ered too strict because they adhere 
bia, which at the present time have harvest of good times, the customs other recourse than to offer to pay to the law and not to the usage of 
no obligations whatsoever because joyse facilities proved to be utterly in kind, that is with coffee or some the country. Another source of dis- 
when they anticipated the bad times inadequate, finally resulting in the other product and then always set- satisfaction is that brought about by 
they began to liquidate their mer- most scandalous tie-up which the ting his price on the commodity. If certain large American interests 
echandise somewhat below the then ¢ountry has ever witnessed. Thi this means of settling his debt was which evidently desired to have a 
market price and in that way turn- deplorable situation was instrumen- not accepted, he demanded a very controlling hand in all business. 
ed their stocks into ready cash with- f 9) jn preventing the merchants al! substantial rebate or would return These interests imported very large 


general feeling in Colombia is 


ga out suffering great losses. These oyer the country from disposing of the goods. This same procedure was quantities of all kinds of goods far 
. 3 people will now be in the market for {heir goods before price reactions adopted by the importer who had in excess of the country’s needs and 


ES their requirements and due to their peecame radical. received goods on credit from the jn an effort to turn their stocks into 
strong position should be given due To make matters worse, the Mag- United States and Europe, by houses cash have done the local merchant 
consideration in the credit line. dalena River which is the only whose sense of moral obligations considerable harm by selling their 
The crisis in Colombia was due not means of transportation to the in- and business integrity was not of the stocks at very low prices. 
only to the rapid depreciation in the {eridr, was very dry during the early highest standing and also by these In textiles, Colombia will .always 
market for textiles and other com- par! of 1920. Consequentiv merch- who found themselves in such dif- be a good buver from the United 
modities. but also to several inter- ants in the interior, who had availed ficulties, that if their demands were States because the staples which 
nal conditions which were important themselves of every possible means not granted, had to declare them- have the greatest demand are Amer- 


. factors in making the situation more to have their goods. forwarded to selves bankrupt. ican goods. This applies particu- 
acute then if these conditions had them, did not receive their merchan- In-the end, European and espe- larly to grey drills and sheetings, 
. not existed, dise until nearly a year afterward, cially American concerns have had narrow prints and woven drills. 
On account of having made abnor- because the river steamers left Bar- to bear the brunt and stand a very American bleached goods have also 
. mal profits after the armistice and ranquilla loaded to capacity they large part of the loss. Yet it must a good demand, but they have nol 
because stocks were greatly reduced had to leave goods at intermediate be taken into account that the man- as vet outelassed those finished in 
at that time, merchants began to river points im order to navigate in ufacturer and exporter in this coun- England. Colombians, however, are 
import on a very large scale during the upper reaches of the river. iry must assume some of the re- Continued on Page 24.) 
Originated 1904 Perfected 1914 ‘P| ONKER” t | 
ecure 


Remember the safe equipment of your plant is just as important as safe- 
guards. Steel shaft hangers are an important requisite in SECURING 
CONDITIONS OF SAFETY in the operation of your plant. Steel 
hangers are just as necessary for preventing accidents as are guards 
and goggles. A steel hanger does not break. A cast iron hanger is 
liable to break at any time and let fall couplings, pulleys and belts on 
your employes. No plant can be considered safe where such danger 
exists. Progressive manufacturers and those having charge of acci- 
dent prevention work are installing 


Unbreakable “Pioneer” Steel Shaft Hangers 


in their plants because they furnish the safest possible hanger condi- 
tions. Do not wait until a serious accident convinces you. Equip 
your plant for 1920 with the Unbreakable ‘‘PIONEER’’ Steel hanger. 
Your inquiry will receive our careful and prompt attention. 
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Paper by Thayer P. Gates Befor 
e Textile Division of A. S. M. E.) 

In our textile industries the in- 
crease of production per man or per 
machine during the past twenty-five 
years has been small as compared 
with the increase in. output from 
machine tools, and even today most 
of our manufacturers think of any 
addition in output only in terms of 
larger plants. One reason for this 
condition may be that the operation 
of our textile plants has been large- 
ly in the hands of men who learned 
most of what they know about the 
technique of manufacturing within 
the plants themselves. Many pres- 


ent practices have therefore been 
based on tradition rather’ than 
knowledge of facts, and improve- 


ments have been largely along lines 
of small refinements on present ma- 
chines. 

Another result of this type of 
background is that there has per- 
haps been less of the professional 
attitude among textile men than 
among men in many other lines, and 
the tendency has been to keep every 
improvement secret from competi- 
tors. A freer interchange of ideas 
would undoubtedly have resulted in 
a benefit to all concerned. 

The graduates of our engineering 
schools have spent a great deal of 
time in the study of mill power 
plants, electric drives, heat balance, 
etc., all of which play but a small 
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part in the cost of textile products, 
while a few of them have given 
much thought to the much more im- 
portant subject of the improvement 
of the manufacturing processes and 
machinery in this industry. 

During the last few years, how- 
ever, there has been some change in 
this condition and we now find that 
a number of textile companies have 
established research laboratories, or 
employ trained engineers who are 
applying critical study and exhaus- 
tive research to manufacturing ma- 
terials, processes and equipment. 
Such study may result in radical 
changes in layout, equipment or 
process, which will vitally affect the 
textile plants of the future. 

It is still too soon to predict how 
rapidly progress will be made, but a 
great deal may be expected from the 
engineering approach which 
spects what has been done in the 
past but accepts no practice as final 
until all facts have been collected 
and examined in the light of a scien- 
tific training. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
point out a few of the losses found 
in the average textile plant which 
have been very largely overlooked 
and which can be greatly reduced 
through the application of engineer- 
ing research. The types of losses 
considered are mainly those ocecur- 
ring in the operation of equipment 
and the utilization of materials. The 


paper also points out the opportuni- 
lies in the textile fleld for men of 
engineering training. 

The essentials in any study on the 
elimination of waste are: 

a. Loe .determine the facts of pres- 
ent operation. 

b. To determine what new facts 
may be found by analysis or re- 
search. 

c. To apply these facts to the im- 
provement of operation. 

As an example of this method in 
the study of the operation of equip- 
ment, the output from a water man- 
gie as used in cloth-finishing plants 
may be used. Knowing the present 
output of the machine, the first step 
would be to determine the maximum 
speed at which the machine would 
operate mechanically, allowing of 
course a proper factor of safety at 
the weakest point, and then find 
whether the goods could be pul 
through the machine at that speed 
consistent with proper quality. 

In such a study it may be found 
that the cloth will not open to width 
from the rope form at the required 
speed because the beaters on the 
scutcher will not take care of it 
properly. This involves experimen- 
tal study by the engineer to deter- 
mine changes necessary on this 
scuicher to take the increased out- 
put. 

Then it may be found that the 
goods are damaged on the expander. 
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The questions are immediately ask- 
ed: at what place on the expander’? 
what are the reasons for the dam- 
age? and how can the difficulty be 
eliminated? Another job for the en- 
gineer. 

Further, it may be found that the 
plaiter will not deliver the goods into 
the truck at the new speed. The 
engineer again asks why, and by 
proceeding to overcome this difficul- 
ty by employing the methods of en- 
gineering research to solve these 
problems, one at a time, the maxi- 
mum capacity of the machine is 
finally reached. 

In many instances the outpul as a 
resuit of these studies is more than 
doubled, and the failure to take ad- 
vaniage of this possible increase 
eonstitutes a larger “hidden waste.” 

In many plants chemical problems 
may limit the output. As it is usual- 
ly possible to redesign the mechani- 
cal equipment to take care of the 
maximum output from the chemical 
standpoint, the first research work 
should be done in the chemical lab- 
oratory. The problem is to deter- 
mine what are the variables, and 
then to solve these variables for the 
best result of each when combined 
with each other. This involves the 
determination of a unit which must 
be applied in measuring and stand- 
ardizing each variable. 

For example, in the determination 
of luster on a mercerized fabric the 
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standard unit should be saturation, 
which is measured by shrinkage of 
the cloth when submerged in caus- 
tic. In bleaching, the standard unit 
is the amount of available chlorine 
present in the bleaching agent. Th: 
chemical research having been com- 
pleted, the engineer must take these 
facts and apply them to the study 
of the equipment to give the maxi- 
mum output. 

The first experience of the author 
with textile research came when he 
was engineer of a large finishing 
plant. One of his problems was to 
locate a new bleach house to take 
care of approximately 50 per cent 
increase in production. A _ careful 
study failed to reveal any place 
where the building could be located 
and any continuity of the processes 
be maintained. 

The present bleach house was 
then examined to see if the increase 
could be handled there. The ma- 
chinery was of modern type, was 
run at the highest practicable 
speeds, and could not. be rearranged 
to provide for any additional equip- 
ment. An examination of the chem- 
ical part of the problem showed, 
however, that a 50 per cent increase 
could be taken care of with a slight 
increase in water and chemicals. 

The problem was finally solved 
over protests that it had never been 
done before, by running two strands 
of cloth side by side through the 
same machinery at the same time 
instead of one as had been the pre- 
vious practice. Many experiments 
were made before this was accom- 
plished successfully, but the new 
method enabled the plant to secure 
approximately 50 per cent increase 
in production with practically the 
same equipment running at the 
same speed, with the same amount 
of labor and with a very slight ad- 
dition of water and chemicals. 

A short time ago a mill treasurer 
spoke very contemptuously of the 
possibilities of engineering research 
in his plant, stating that he knew 
the busmess thoroughly, having 
started in it as a boy. When asked 
if he was not using individual “dol- 
lies” for scouring worsted cloth be- 
fore dyeing, he replied that he had 
about twenty-five of them, each one 
of which required one operative. He 
was much surprised when informed 
that all of these dollies could be re- 
placed by one continuous scouring 
machine, or at most two, requiring 
but one operative each and using a 
smaller amount of soap. Is this not 
a “hidden waste?” 

The increase of output in the op- 
eration of tenter frames in another 
plant may be taken as a further il- 
lustration. After eareful engineer- 
ing investigation, the dry or hot 
room was perfected, and the frames 
readjusted to handle the capacity of 
the dry room. As a result the out- 
put was increased over 150 per cent, 
with a 50 per cent reduction in la- 
hor cost. The saving of labor on 
this job alone within a few weeks 
more than offset the entire cost of 
making the study and of changes on 
the machines. 

The foregoing examples have all 
been taken from dyeing and finish- 
ing plants. Turning now to an en- 
tirely different line, a knitting mill 
started about eighteen months ago 
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to study its machines to see if the 
output could be increased, The net 
result of much research work on 
these machines together with a 
study of the yarn used, was that the 
output of the entire plant was in- 
creased more than 25 per cent with 
the same equipment. The number 
of imperfections were reduced very 
materially, and in spite of the high- 
er dage rate there was a substan- 
tial reduetion in the labor cost per 
pound of product. 

Occasionally in the study of equip- 
ment it is found that cutting down 
speed may increase output as well 
as quality. One illustration of this 
may be found on pickers in a col- 
ton spinning mill, where a reduction 
in the speed of the beaters frequent- 
ly raises the quality of the product, 
cuts down waste. of materials, and 
betters the production in the later 
processes, 

Considerable saving can often- 
times be made in the purchasing of 
materials. This requires research to 
determine if a cheaper product may 
not be used to replace a more ex- 
pensive one with equal or better re- 
sults. An example of this is found 
in the studies made to determine if 
a lower-grade cotton may not be 
utilized to advantage. The use of 
this cotton calls for greater care in 
purchasing and a careful study of 
the processes of cleaning and mix- 
ing to maintain proper strength and 
uniformity. This, however, has been 
done by a number of mills withou! 
lowering the quality of their prod- 
uct and has resulted in large sav- 
ings in the finished product. 

Another source of loss in many 
plants is due to the waste of ma- 
terial in process and the reworking 
of materials which have .become 
damaged. Records should be kept 
to show the extent of these losses 
as such records will undoubtedly as- 
sist in reducing the waste and act 
as a stimulant to maintain them at a 
minimum. 

In some finshing plants, for ex- 
ample, the amount of rehandled 
goods due to stains, poor dyeing, 
poor bleach, etc., oftentimes reaches 
{5 per cent of the work done, while 
in other plants it falls below 1 per 
cent. Frequently the amounts of 
seconds, remnants and rags reach 
large figures. In some plants no 
records are maintained of such 
losses, so undoubtedly these can be 
characterized as “hidden wastes.” 

In addition to the studies in the 
operation of the machines and in 
the utilization of materials, it is de- 
sirable to standardize thoroughly the 
labor jobs on these machines. Fre- 
quently the engineer can develop 
labor-saving devices that will re- 
duce the number of operatives re- 
quired. In other cases standardiza- 
tion may be carried to such an ex- 
tent that less skill is needed on the 
part of the operatives and .lower- 
grade labor can be used. 

Throughout this paper emphasis 
has been placed on the savings 
which may be made by engineering 
research in the textile field, which 
has been much neglected up to this 
Lime, and it is the belief of the au- 
thor that in the future great im- 
provements in operation will un- 


doubtedly result by the replacing of 
tradition with definite knowledge of 
facts determined by such research. 
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Fraud Charged In Mill Sale 


Greenville, 8. C—A motion for an 
order directing the present stock- 
holders of the Courtenay Manufac- 
luring Company, at Central, S. C., to 
pay $270,000 to the former stockhold- 


ers, from whom the control was 
purchased, this’ sum being due on 
notes, was argued before Judge 


Gary in cireuit court here, and was 
answered by the defendants with 
the allegation that the books of the 
company were fraudulently manipu- 
lated to avoid payment of. federal 
laxes before the sale was made, in 
view of which the defendants in the 
action to have the contract. of 
sale rescinded and the _ property 
turned back to the Courtenay inter- 
ests from whom it was purchased in 
April of 1920 by W. L. Gassaway and 
the Isaqueena Mills, of Newry. 


The Courtenay control was pur- 
chased at $600 a share, totalling S1.- 
800.000. of which amount $1,200,000 
was paid in cash, the balance com- 
ing due as follows: $300,000 due in 
April of the vear just past has not 
heen paid. The case actually in- 
volves $600,000, sinee notes outstand- 
ing aggregate that sum. Judge Gary 
withheld his decision in the 


seek 


case, 
and will probably announce it this 
week. 

The Isaqueena Mills and W. L.. 
Gassaway. defendants in the action, 
refused to pay the notes on the 
grounds that Campbell Courtenay, 
former president and treasurer of 


the Courtenay Company, is alleged to 
have defrauded the government of 
large sums due in taxes and sold the 
property to Gassaway by represent- 
me the earning capacity of the mill 
fo be much greater than is actually 
the case. The Courtenay interests 
deny this charge vigorously; saving 
that the company’s books are cor- 
rect and that no erasures were made 
in them, as is alleged in the defend- 
ant’s answer. 

The several actions against the 
Isaqueena interests are brought by 
the following persons, holding un- 
paid notes in the sums given: Camp- 
bell Courtenay, three notes aggre- 
gating $139,400: St. John Courtenay. 
four notes aggregating 835.000: 
Campbell Courtenay and J. M. Bate- 
man, as trustees for Edith C. Bate- 
man, *20,000: Campbell Courtenay 
and St. John Courtenay. as trustees 
for Julia C. Richardson, $20,000: 
Ashemead Courtenay, $26,500: Camp- 
bell Courtenay and St. John Courte- 
nay, as trustees for Carlisle Courte- 
nay, $20,000: H. R. Buist, $14,000; and 
Mrs. Bland Williams Mets, $3,500. 

The Courtenays, originally 
Charleston, now live in Columbia. 

This action developed the fact that 
action for a receiver for the Courte- 


of 


nay Manufacturing Company was 
made in federal court in June of 
1921; that the judge then declined 


Lo appoint a temporary receiver, and 
the is still before him for his 
decision as to the appointment of a 
permanent receiver. 

Attorneys for the Courtenays hold 
that the company’s records are ac- 
curate and that this action would 
not have come if times were as 
prosperous now as when the prop- 
erty was purchased. 

The Courtenay interests are rep- 


‘ase 


resented by Bonham and Brice, of 
Greenville, and by William Elliott, 
of Columbia: the Gassaway interests 
are represented by Haynsworth & 
Hayvnsworth, of Greenville, and 
James P. Carey, Sr. of Pickens. 

In the answer to the complaint, 
attorneys for Mr. Gassaway and the 
Isaqueena interests reviewed the 
negotiations which culminated in 
the purchase of the mill, saying thal 
these negotiations were opened be- 
tween Campbell Courtenay and Mr. 
Gassaway, president and treasurer, 
and R. Ramseur, secretary, of the 


Isaqueena Mills. 
statements 


Financial purporting 


to represent the condition of the 
company were furnished by Mr. 
Courtenay, the answer states. and 


one of these statements showed the 
manufacturing profits of the com- 
uany for the first quarter of 1920, 
from January 1 to March 31, of that 
vear. to be $222. With this in- 
formation before him, Mr. Gassa- 
way decided to buv the controlling 
stock at $600 a share, the answer re- 
lates, 

The answer then alleges that, af 
that time. there were certain wun- 
disclosed liabilities of the Courte- 
nay Company to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including a liability for in- 
come and war profits taxes for the 


vear 1918 amounting “to an enor- 
mous sum of money and entailing 
most serious consequences.” 


“The net profits of the Courtenay 


Manufacturing Company.” the an- 
swer reads, “for the fiscal vear of 


1918 amounted to the sum of $400.- 
3038, on which there would have been 
due to the Federal Government as 
income and war profit taxes a sum 
of approximately $268,157. On as- 
certaininge this fact, Campbell Cour- 


tenav, the president and treasurer 
of Courtenay Manufacturing Com- 
pany, did devise and carry out a 
scheme whereby he sought to . de. 


prive the Federal Government of a 
large part of the taxes to which if 
was justiv entitled, to-wit, a sum of 
approximately $85,006. 

“And in order to accomplish said 
purpose, the said Campbell Courte 


nay. as president and treasurer of 
said corporation, did make to the 
Federal Government a false return 


of the income and profits made by 
said corporation during the year 
1918, wherein he reported and rep- 
resented said profits as being $299,- 
203.31 instead of $400,303.40, and rep- 
resented the cost of the cotton used 
in the manufacture of goods during 
said vear to be more than $100,000 
in excess of the actual cost thereof. 

“And in order to cover up and 
conceal the facts,” the answer con- 
tinues, “the said Campbell Courte- 
nay erased, showing the actual cost 
of the cotton or caused to be erased. 
from the books of the corporation 
the entries showing the actual cost 
of the cotton used in the year 1918. 
and inserted, or caused to be insert- 
ed, in lieu thereof, false and ficti- 
tious entries whereby it was made 
to appear that the cost of the cotton 
used in said year was approxi- 
mately $100,000 greater than the ac- 
tual cost, thereby reducing the ap- 
parent profits for said year by more 
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than $100,000. That by reason of 
said facts, there was an undisclosed 
liability to the Federal Government 
on account of income and profit 
faxes in excess of $80,000 and in ad- 
dition thereto an undisclosed liabil- 
ity to a large penalty which this 
defendant believes to be in excess of 
$100,000, and said corporation was 
furthermore liable to criminal pros- 
ecution on the part of the Govern- 
ment.” 

This portion of the answer, the 
plaintiff’s attorneys have moved to 
strike out. 

The answer further alleges that 
the $222,000 given as profits for the 
first quarter of 1920 was greatly in 
excess of the actual amount of such 
profits and that the representation 
of 1919 profits to Mr. Gassaway as 
$400,488 was erroneous and that the 
actual profits during that time did 
not exceed &300,000. 

“The facts were concealed by cer- 
tain measures and false entries upon 


the books of the corporation,” the 
answer states, saying that cotton 


consumed was charged at much less 
than its actual cost, thereby making 
if appear that the earning capacity 
of the corporation was much greater 
than actually was the case. 

The answer charges that these al- 
leged frauds and misrepresentations 
were not discovered by Mr. Gassa- 
way until recently, and that, whes 
he made the discovery, he offered to 
turn back the stock to the former 
holders, they, of course, to refund 
{he money paid for the stock. 

Attorneys for the Gassaway inter- 
ests hold that the difference caused 
by. the alleged false statements 
amounts to more than $600,000, and 
hold that if their clients cannot have 
relief by way of recission, nothing 
due on account of any of the 
notes. 

After their arguments, attorneys 
for Mr. Courtenay and his associates 
held that if the contract of sale en- 
tered into between the Courtenay 
corporation stockholders and the Is- 
aqueena stockholders is not kept no 
business contract is valid. 

A later report from Greenville 
states that on Tuesday a motion to 
eancel certain portions of the de- 
fendant’s answer charging fraud as 
“frivolous and-irrevelant” was de- 
nied in an order signed by Judge 
Frank B. Gary in the suit of Camp- 
bell Courtenay and former §stock- 
holders of the Courtenay Manufac- 
turing Company at Central against 
the Isaqueena Mill at Newry and its 
president, W. L. Gassaway, involv- 
ing $1,800,000, the purchase price of 
the mill. 

The charges of fraud are made 
in the defendant’s answer to the 
complaint filed by Campbell Cour- 
tenay asking payment of $270,000 in 
notes alleged to be due under terms 
of sale of the Courtenay property 
in 1920 to Gassawavyv and the Isa- 
queena Mills. Had the motion been 
granted charges of fraud against 
Campbell Courtenay in that he con- 
. cealed profits of the company to es- 
cape federal taxes, would have been 
stricken from the record. 

The order signed by Judge Gary 
has no bearing on the sums in- 
volved in the civil suit to decide 
whether the Courtenay Manufactur- 
ing Company will be turned back to 
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the original stockholders or remain 
the property of the present owners, 
which will probably be decided in 
the Court of Common Pleas here 
within the next few months. 

A vietory for the defense wil! re- 
sult in the mill beige turned back 
to Campbell Courtenay and the or- 
iginal stockholders, who will be 
forced to pay Gassaway and the 
present owners all sums which have 
been applied on the purchase price 
of the property. Gassaway agreed to 
pay $1,800,000 for the mill in 1920, it 
is claimed by the Courtenay inter- 
ests, who alleged that $270,000 in 
notes is now due. 

Judge Gary heard the motion ar- 
gued, Saturday by Attorney Bonham 
and Price, of Greenville, and Wil- 
liam Elliott. of Columbia, for the 
plaintiff and Haynsworth and Hayns- 
worth. of Greenville, and James P. 
Carey, Sr., of Pickens for the de- 
fense. He reserved his decision un- 
til yesterday. 

Following is the order: 

“The case is before me upon mo- 
tion to strike out certain portions of 
defendants’ answer as frivolous and 
irrelevant. 

“Tt seems to me that the matter 
sought to be stricken out amounts 
to an equitable defense to a legal 
eause of action: This form of plead- 
ing is, as we all know, permitted by 
the code. I am not at this time try- 
ing the merits of the case but only 
determine that said matter properly 
presents issues yet to be tried. 

“The motion to strike out is there- 
fore refused.” 


New Bedford Dividends 10 Per Cent 
Less in 1921. 


New Bedford—During the mill 
year 1921, a total of $3,132,875 was 
paid out in dividends by textile mills 
in this district on a combined capi- 
talization of $41,960,000, according to 
the list of G. M. Haffards & Co. This 
is an average of 8.7 per cent as com- 
pared with an average of 18,489 in 
1920, when dividends of $9,896,300 
were paid to stockholders. In the 
third quarter of 1920 alone $3,633,375 
was paid out to stockholders, a to- 
tal. larger than the entire year of 
1924. The year 1919 overshadowed 
1924 by $1,721,070. 

The total of mill dividends for the 


year 1924 attests to the fact that 
war time rates are at an end. The 
general consensus of opinion pre- 


vails in mill circles that 8 per cent 
will be the regular rate of dividend 
hereafter. This is borne out by the 
fact that the great majority of cor- 
porations held to this rate during 
1921. 


Wage Cuts Not to Be Made in New 
England. 

Boston — Textile manufacturers, 
representing various centers of the 
industry in New England, at a meet- 
ing held here, decided that no- re- 
duction in wages would be made at 
this time, it was afinounced. 

The statement was authorized that 
there would be no further consider- 
ation of the matter. 

Reports from New England, since 
the above, state that a number of 
small mills are still considering 
wage cuts. 


BARNARD-LYNAH, Inc. 


Selling Agents 
For Cotton Mills Making 


Coarse Cotton Fabrics and Yarns 


Mill Accounts Solicited 
321 BROADWAY near Worth Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Every Cotton Mill has use for some type of Flanged 
Pulley and we are prepared to furnish promptly, any 
type that you may need. 


The WOSJ) Line 
SONS CO. 
of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY, is the 
result of 63 years of studied experience upon this one 
line only. We offer you the benefit of that experience 


in the service of our Engineering Department which 
is yours for the asking. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
engployees require cool water sup- 
pled in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin cup’’ won’t do. 
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A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
' Fountain is the logical dispenser of 


; Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CoO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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Hearing on Labor Law Again 
Postponed. 


The hearing before the Supreme 
Court in Washington to determine 
the constitutionality of the National 
Child Labor Law, which was to have 
been held on Tuesday of this week, 
The new date 
the has 


was again postponed. 
for the argument of 
heen set for March 6. 


case 


Members of Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation. 


Subscribers and advertisers alike 
will be interested to learn that the 
Southern Textile Bulletin is now a 
member of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
Application for member- 
ship was made some time ago and 
this week we received the following 


culation. 


notice: 

“Audit has been made for the six 
months ending June 30, 1921, and all 
other requirements of the Bureau 


having been complied with, the 
Southern Textile Bulletin is now a 
member and entitled to full mem- 


bership privileges.” 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers Adopt Open Price Plan. 


At a meeting in Chattanooga this 
week. the Southwestern Division of 


the National Association of Hosiery 


and Underwear Manufacturers, a 
strong resolution was adopted en- 


dorsing the open price plan. This 
is in keeping with the statement two 
weeks ago from national officers of 
ihe association that the knit goods 
men. through sectional meetings, 
were expected to adopt the open 
price plan. In the opinion of those 
attending the Chattanooga meeting, 


the adoption and pledges to put this 
plan in effect is one of the most im- 
portant and progressive steps ever 
taken by the Southern knit 
manufacturers. 

The open price plan, according to 
the to be adopted the 
knitters, one under which the 
manufacturers file prices and excep- 
tions without naming purchasers. 
The price data thus collected is sent 
to national headquarters of the as- 
sociation, from whence it is distrib- 
uted to all the members. The re- 
sultant ideas are expected to 
be of great benefit to the industry. 
According to the explanation pf the 
open price plan, it in no way regu- 
lates or affeets prices. It is intend- 
ed to be purely informative in char- 
acter. 


goods 
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Wages in New England. 


For some time past there has been 
considerable agitation by New Eng- 
land mills looking toward a further 
reduction of wages. While this ques- 
tion primarily affects the mills in 
that section, it nevertheless one 
of much interest to Southern mills, 
and the situation is being watched 
with much interest by manufactur- 
ers in the South. 


IS 


Some weeks ago, 
when the time arrived for the reg- 
ular semi-annual wage agreement 
between the mills in the larger New 
England centers and the unions, it 
was announced thal change 
would be made in the existing wage 
scales at that time. A very signifi- 
cant feature of the agreement, how- 
ever, was that the mills did not. as 
usual in these wage contracts. 
agree not to reopen the wage ques- 
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tion im the six months period cov- 
ered by the agreement. It was thus 
generally believed that the mill men 
had left the way open for a further 
reduction in wages in Case such a 
step became imperative. 

Since thal there have been 
numerous rumors that a further 
wage cul was pending by the New 
Bngland The smaller mills 
particularly were said to be finding 
if increasingly difficult to pay the 
present scale under existing condi- 
officials have in the 
meantime made it plain that they 
would not accept the reductions 
without a fight. 

A dispatch from New England this 
week that at a ‘meeting in 
Boston of mill owners representing 


time 


mills. 


tions. Union 


states 


various centers of the industry, it 
was decided that no change in wage 
scales would be made at this time. 
Later reports, however, said that 
there still much talk of wage 
cuts, especially by the smaller plants. 
The situation still appears very un- 
settled. Repeated statements from 
various quarters of the textile mar- 
kets have emphasized the fact that 
New England mills find it 
necessary to again lower wages. Re- 
ductions there in general have not 


is 


would 


exceeded the 22% per cent deadline . 


laid down by the textile unions. 

mills are fortunate in 
that they reduced wages when com- 
modity liquidation was at its height. 
Finding that such a move was abso- 
they took the full 
step, making one job of it, to 
speak, and thus settled the question 
that it is definitely out of the 
way now. 

A- reduction in wages is always an 
unsettling factor in any industry and 
now that the textile industry has 
made considerable progress in get- 
ling back to a normal basis, further 
reductions are sure to be attended 
by further difficulties and friction. 
We are very glad that the Southern 
mills are not faced with a similar 
problem. 

While Southern wages have been 
reduced more than in New 
England, the average figure being 
around 38 per cent, the actual fig- 
ures do not represent a true basis 
of comparison between the two sec- 
tions. In the first place, wages in 
the South advanced more rapidly 
than those in New England during 
the textile boom. The real differ- 
ence, however, is in the value of the 
wages, measured in terms of what 
they will purchase, rather than in 
dollars and cents. The difference in 
the prices that New England mill 
workers must pay for rent and fuel 
alone more than offsets the smaller 
percentage reduction that has been 
made as compared with Southern 


Southern 
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wages. In the matter of the actual 
purchasing power of the wages, the 
balance is decidedly in favor of the 
Southern worker. 


Why Cotton Stays Down. 


Let speculation in cotton run its 
unhampered, joyous course, with 
only the little stipulation that you 
must find a seller who really owns 
before you can buy, then you will 
have the right to sell all you buy, 
because when you once buy cotton, 
you own it, and must sell, unless 
you are a spinner, as you cannot eat 
it. The South has found this last 
out to its sorrow, and hence is at the 
mercy of the sellers as the exchange 
rules are now framed up. There are 
possibly 40,000,000 bales of cotton 
contracts against the 13,000,000 bales 
or less now in existence of Southern 
cotton, floating around in spinners’ 
and brokers’ hands bearing down the 
price of the actual staple. No one 
knows exactly how many contracts 
Wall Street and the West have put 
out into circulation, but it is worse 
than German marks in its effect on 
the South. The spinner is guaran- 
teeing himself with dollars, and not 
with cotton—that he will have cot- 
ton to spin six or eight months 
hence—and it is only because the ex- 
changes are framed to take from 
‘him who hath not, and to give if 
unto him who hath that cotton stays 
down.—The Paradox. 


— 


The Coming Year. 

“As is customary at this season, 
many optimistic predictions regard- 
ing the coming year are now finding 
their way into print. Although many 
of them, in all likelihood will never 
be realized, and although the future 
is by no means clear, there is as- 
surediy a certain basis for encour- 
agement in what has been accom- 
plished in the way of economic read- 
justment thus far. Improvement has 
heen more pronounced in recent 
months in money and credit condi- 
tions than in any other direction as 
a natural result of liquidation; and 
it appears likely, at this writing, 
that fresh gains during the coming 
year will be more marked in con- 
nection with money and credit than 
elsewhere. This, at least, until the 
outcome of the next harvests can be 
better appraised than at present. Al- 
though liquidation has proceeded 
very far in certain departments of 
trade and may have been completed 
in some, a great deal still remains 
to be accomplished before the en- 


tire process of busimess readjust- 
ment is complete. This is particu- 
larly true of labor, of real estate 


values and rents, and of the produc- 
tion and distribution of certain es- 
sential articles, particularly those of 
personal and household use. While 
the coming vear bids fair to be a 
better vear in general business as a 
whole than the twelve-month now 
drawing to a close, it is idle to look 
for an early return of great pros- 
perity; this will certainly be pre- 
vented by the severe losses which 
have fallen upon the agricultural 
producers of all countries and by 
the generally diminished purchasing 
power of the world.—Broad Street 
Economic World. 
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J. A. Baugh, Jr.. is now agent 
the LaGrange Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


P. A. Gwaltney has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Kinston Cotton 
Mills, Kinston, N. C. 


W. T. Busby has been elected sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Newton 
‘N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


A. B. Kuhn has resigned as secre- 


tary of the Newton (N. 0.) Cotton 
Mills. 
W. B. Long has become superin- 


tendent of the Buffalo Mills, Stubbs, 
t 


Lyman A. Hamrick has been 
pointed superintendent of the 
grove Mills, Gaffney, 8S. C. 


ap- 
Mus- 


John C. Lloyd has resigned as 
manager of the Star Hosiery Mills, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


J. H. Bowman is now superintend- 
ent of the Champion Knitting Mills. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


P. H. Henry has been appointed 
superintendent of the new Attix 
Hosiery Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


James Weaver has resigned as 
treasurer of the Kernersville Knil- 
ting Company, Kernersville, N. C. 


EK. W. Lindsay has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Kernersville Knitting 
Company, Kernersville, N. C. 


A. E. Couch has resigned as secre- 
tary al the Banning (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


J. W. Campbell is now overseer of 
weaving al the Osage Mills, Bessem- 
er City, N. C. 


F. H. Naylor has been appointed 
agent for the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 


H. J. Murphy is now one of the 
superintendents at the Bibb Manu- 
facturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


Ernst Metzger is now superintend- 
ent of the Banning (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


C. R. Love is now manager of the 
United Finishing Mills, Burlington, 
N. C, 


L. 8S. Cranshaw has accepted a po- 
sition in the card room at the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


James Ward has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Daniel Morgan 
Cowpens, S. C. 


R. E. Peterman has accepted the 
position of overseer of weaving al 
the Daniel Morgan Mills, Cowpens, 
S. 


J. T. Boynton has resigned his po- 
srtion in the card room at the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Mills on account of ill! 
health. 


J. A. Shinn, formerly of Sylacauga, 
Ala., has accepted the position of 
superintendent of the Cardinal! Mills. 
West Point, Miss. 


C. J. Mote is now overseer of 
weaving at the Quitman plant of 
the Western Reserve Mills, Quitman, 
Ga, 


J. H. Millis, of High Point, N. C., 
has been made treasurer of the 
Kernersville Knitting Company, 
Kernersville, N. C. 


J. W. Garrett, of High Point, N. C.. 
has become secretary of the Ker- 
nersville Knitting Company, Ker- 
nersville, N. C. 


R. W. Smith has accepted the po- 
sition of overseer of spinning, spoo!l- 
ing and twisting at the Sadie Cotton 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N.C. 


J. P. Florence, of Atlanta, Ga., has 
accepted the position of general 
overseer of earding at the Bradley 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
(ra. 


B. T. Smith, who for some years 
has been overseer of spinning at the 
Newnan Cotton Mills, Newnan, a., 
has resigned his position to take a 
much needed rest. He will continue 
to live in. Newnan, 


D. L. Garrison has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Saxony 
Spinning Company, Lincolnton, N. C.. 
and accepted a similar position af 
the new Madora Mill, Mt. Holly, 
N. 


H. G. Leigh, superintendent of the 
Fidelity Manufacturing Company 
and the Piedmont Commission Com- 
pany, Charlotte, will in the future 
also act in a similar capacity for 
the Daniel Morgan Mills, Cowpens, 
8. 


Fidelity Manufacturing Company to 
Be Sold February 6. 

William Anderson, receiver for 
the Fidelity Manufacturing CUom- 
pany, of Charlotte, will offer the mill 
and all property owned by the com- 
pany at public sale on February 6. 
The plant has 8,600 spindles and 90 
broad looms, eleetrie motors and a 
2°50 horsepower engine and boilers. 
The main mill building 375x75 
feet. brick, with boiler room, engine 
and picker room attached. 

The company was put into the 
hands of a receiver some weeks ago, 
as recently noted, following the ac- 
tion by W. R. Robertson, of Char- 
lotte. 
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7,884,272 Bales of Cotton Ginned 
Prior to January 1. 


Washington, Jan. 10—Cotton gin- 
ned prior to January 1 amounted to 
7,884,272 running bales, including 
123.320 round bales. counted as half 
bales: 30,093 bales of American- 
Egyptian, and 3,106 bales of sea is- 
land. To January 1, last year, 11.- 


554,648 bales were ginned, including 
202,127 round bales: 64.262 bales of 
American-Egyptian and 1,449 of sea 
island. 

tinnings by States to January 1, 
this year, were: 


Arizona, 35,304; 
Arkansas, 781,823: California, 23,569: 
Florida. 12.098: Georgia, 817.263; 
Louisiana, 281,773; Mississippi, 811,- 
830: Missouri, 67,919: North Carolina, 
783.598: Oklahoma, 476,279: South 
Carolina, 770,558: Tennessee, 295,360: 
Texas, 2,117,938: Virginia, 16,078: all 
other States, 8,547. 


William G. R. Braemer Joins Ameri- 
ean Moistening Staff. 


The American Moistening Com- 
pany announces that from January 
ist, William G. R. Braemer, of Phil- 
adelphia, becomes chief engineer of 
the company, with headquarters in 
Boston, and will serve in an engi- 


neering capacity pertinent to the 
greater development of the  com- 


pany’s air conditioning, heating and 
ventilating problems. Mr. Braemer 
is a pioneer in this field, and is an 
inventor of numerous United States 
and foreign patents in connection 
with air washing, humidifying, de- 
humidifying, cooling and drying sys- 
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tems. For nine years he was in 
charge of this breach of the busi- 
ness of Warren Webster & Company 
at Philadelphia, and for the’ past 
three and a half years has been en- 
gaged as consulling engineer, spe- 
cializing in air conditioning. He is 
a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, a member 
of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, in which 
he is particularly active at present, 
being chairman of the National 
Committee of Legislation, and or- 
ganizer of the Philadelphia Ventilat- 
ing Commission. Mr. Braemer is a 
graduate of the College of Technol- 
ogy of Copenhagen, a practical me- 
chanic, and previous to organizing 
the air conditioning department of 
Warren Webster & Company, was 
for over nine years chief engineer 
of the Buffalo Forge Company. He 
has made air conditioning a life 
study and has personally worked at 
every detail of the business, and 
brings to his new connection a wide 
experience gained in_ professional 
work in humidification. 


MAIN OFFICE: 


HIRSCH LUMBER COMPANY 
YELLOW PINE 


No.2 W. 45th St., New York 
12038-1204-1205 and 1206 Graham Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION TIMBERS 
LUMBER FOR THE VILLAGE 
PROMPT SERVICE — BEST MATERIAL — CONSISTENT PRICES 
Write JACKSONVILLE OFFICE 


ATLANTA 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


GEORGIA 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 

Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 
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Clinton, S. C.—The Lydia Mills 
have declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of (?) per cent on a capital 
stock of $160,000. 


Clinton, S. C.—The Clinton Cotton 
Mills have paid a semi-annual divi- 
dend of 4 per cent on a capital 
of $350,000, 


Danville, Va.—-The Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, of Danville, has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 3% per 
cent, pavable January 1, and an ex- 
tra dividend of 5 per cent on the 
common stock. This represented a 
disbursement -of $525,000. 


Barnesville, Ga.—The textile prod- 
ucts of the Collier Mills at Barnes- 
ville and Macon, manufacturing un- 
derwear, have been sold up six 
months ahead. J. C. Collier, presi- 
dent, states that the two mills prob- 
ably will run day and night for some 
time to come. 


Union, S. C.—Union is to have an- 
other textile plant in the near fu- 
ture, for William Coleman, who pur- 
chased on Monday the Rasor build- 
ing located on the center of Arcad- 
emy and Pinckney streets at a cost 
of $21,000, will in the near future in- 
stall machinery on the three floors 
of this building for the manufacture 
of textile goods. 

St. Matthews, S. C.—It is reported 
that Ernest Dupree, of Columbia, 58. 
C.. who has an automobile plant 
here, is planning to convert it into 
a textile plant, probably a knitting 


mill. The building is large, well 
ventilated and lighted, and would 


make an ideal building for manufac- 
turing purposes. Albert S. Smokes, 
of this place, recently converted a 
large ginnerv into a modern yarn 
and twine mill, and this plant will 
soon be in operation. 

Charlotte, N. C.—The Johnston 
Manufacturing Company, one of the 
several cotton mills headed by C. W. 
Johnston, of Charlotte, has been in- 
corporated with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $1,000,000, of which $250,- 
200 has been subscribed, practically 
all by Mr. Johnston. Stock will not 
be placed on the market, Mr. John- 
ston says. The mill is located in 
North Charlotte and operates 11,500 
spindles. 
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North Wilkesboro—W ilkes Hosiery 
Mills Company has installed 40 ad- 
ditional machines for making infant 
hose. Heretofore only men’s half 
hose have been manufactured. When 
{hese machines are all in operation 
the mill will have a daily output ‘of 
about 500 dozen pair, making about 
250 dozen pair of each kind. At the 
present time the mill has 42 em- 
ployes and within the next few 
weeks the management expects to 
have about 50. 


Tarboro, N. C.—It was stated by A, 
Tail, a representative of the Hart 
Cotton Mills, of this place, that in 
the near future that corporation will 
open a cash and carry store near the 


mills, in order to lower the living 
cost for the operatives. Mr. Tait 
states that the stock had been or- 
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dered and a man had been employed 
to manage the store. For the pres- 
ent the store will be located in the 
building known as the Creek Bridge 
Store, but, according to Mr. Tait, a 
brick building, complete in every de- 
tail, will be erected during the com- 
ing spring. 


Greensboro, N. C.—The Pomona 
Cotton Mills here, operating at full 
time, have changed two-thirds of 
the machinery of the plant so that 
two-thirds of the output is now col- 
ored goods, one-third gray goods. 
The mill up until a short while ago 
turned out gray goods altogether. 

C. W. Causey, secretary-treasurer 
of the mills, stated that the outlook 
is better than it has been in some 
time. 

A 3% per cent semi-annual divi- 
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NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


dend on the preferred stock was de- 
clared for January 1. No action has 
yet been taken on the common stock 
dividend. 

Columbus, Ga.—A decided improve- 
ment in the local textile situation 
has taken place in the recent past, 
according to an official of one of the 
North Highland Mills, who declares 
that new orders are coming in right 
along now and that the outlook is 
most promising. 

“We have seen the worst days,” 
he said. “The cotton mill interests 
have suffered during the past year, 
but the outlook is encouraging and 
we are hopeful of a renewal of busi- 
ness in a good way early in the new 
vear. I believe I can speak for all 
the mills when I say that a decided 
improvement is in sight. 

“New orders are coming in from 
many new sources now. And they 
are much more substantial. Every 
indication points to a better year in 
the local textile world.” 

Others express confidence in the 
future and it is admitted that many 
new orders are being booked at this 
time. One mill man is authority for 
the statement that his mill had or- 
ders for eight months. in the new 
year already booked. For business 
reasons he asked that his name be 
withheld. 

Greenville, S. €.—With the coming 
of the new year, the cotton mill bus- 
iness generally in this section seems 
to be improving, according to Brown 
Mahon, vice-president of the Judson 
Mills. Similar views have been ex- 
pressed by others and dividends de- 
clared considerably below the aver- 
age of the past three years, are re- 
garded as very substantial and as 
tending to increase optimism in tex- 
tile circles. 

With the exception of completing 
the large duck mill by the Brandon 
Company, work on which will be fin- 
ished within a few weeks, no large 
mill improvements have been made 
in the Greenville territory in the 
past year. Rumors that a new cot- 
ton mill was to be established have 
been thoroughly investigated § and 
found to be erroneous, and no mill 
has greatly expanded ifs plant at the 
cost of many thousands of dollars. 

With the new year, however, im- 
provements in equipment and in 
plants may be expected if the mills 
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continue to do a good business. One 
mill official expressed the belief that 
this would be the case. “Many plants 
want to make improvements and to 
expand their business and I (fee! 
sure they will do it when thev make 
a little money and are able to 
he said. 

There is no curtailment of produc- 
tion among Greenville textile plaints 
all continuing to run on full time, 
and some operating portions of their 
mills at night. 


do 


SO, 


Southern Knitters Approve Open 
Price Plan. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Frank L. Mil- 
ler, United Hosiery Mills, was 
elected president and a strong reso- 
lution endorsing the open price plan 
was unanimously adopted at the an- 
nual meeting of the Southwestern 
division of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers held at the Patten Hotel. 

The meeting was attended by rep- 
resentatives of about 40 leading Lex- 
tile interests in the section. Adop- 
tion of a resolution endorsing and 
pledging to put into operation the 
open price plan was declared to be 
the most important and most for- 
ward step ever taken by the division. 
The open price plan was explained 
in detail to the textile men present 
by J. N. MeCullough, consulting in- 
dustrial manager of the National As- 
sociation of the Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers. 

The system to be maugurated is 
one in which the manufacturers file 
the prices and exceptions naming no 


re- 


purchasers. - This information on 
prices is then sent out by the Na- 
tional Association to all members 


giving them an idea as to costs. The 
plan does not regulate prices or af- 
fect competition in the least but is 
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merely informative, according to ex- 
planation given. 


The situation as summed up by 
Mr. MeQullough regarding business 
is that conditions at the present 


time are quiet and he predicts that 
it will be six months before the bus- 
iness becomes on a sound improved 
hasis., 

He declared that the country is 
now at the tail end of the period of 
readjustment and that more busi- 
ness difficulties can be looked for. 
Full fashioned mills, he stated, are 
now on a full time basis, while sta- 
ble goods manufacturers are on a 
smaller production scale. 

Priscilla Spinning Wins in Injune- 
tion Case in Charlotte. 


At a hearing in Charlotte, moved 
from Gaston county by consent of 
the attorneys for the plaintiffs, 
Harding dissolved the tempo- 
rary injunction granted some time 
azo by’ Judge Rav to F. M. Frankum, 
R. W. Rankin and Harry Shuford, 
all of Gastonia, and other stockhold- 
of the Priscilla Spinning Com- 
pany, Gastonia, which restrained of- 
ficers of the company from offering 


ers 


af public sale a large block of the 
company stoek on which it was al- 
leged that final payment had nof 


been made, and called upon them to 
show cause why a receiver should 
not be appointed for the mill. This 
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leaves the matter where it stood be- 
fore the order was issued and the 
officials can now take whatever ac- 
tion they deem proper in collecting 
the unpaid assessments. 


The Priscilla Milis and J. H. Maves, 
president, filed separate answers de- 
nving the allegations of the com- 
plaint and the affidavit upon which 
the restraining order was issued. 
The answers alleged that instead of 
being wasteful and extravagant in 
erecting the plant, the officers had 
heen able to save the stockholders 
money on construction 
compared with the estimated 
at the time the stockholders ordered 
the mill built, March, 1920. The of- 
ficers also denied having knowingly 
received subscriptions from_ insol- 
vent persons and forth 
the plaintiffs would pay their unpaid 
assessments instead of hampering 
the officers in their efforts to col- 
lect them, the company would have 
sufficient money to pay the smal! 
sums ifs owes and without makine 
additional assessments on stockhold- 
The mill and its officials 
contended that the company is not 
insolvent or in danger of becoming 
so and took the position that if a 
receiver was appointed it would be 
his first duty to collect unpaid as- 
sessments and if necessary sell the 
unpaid stock, as the mills had at- 
tempted to do. The defendants also 
offered affidavits from mill construc- 
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tion firms denying extravagance and 
congratulating the company on se- 
curing the character work it is get- 
ling at so great a saving. 


Foreman’s Organization at Spray 
Hold Christmas Banquet. 


At the Christmas banquet: held on 
fhe night of the closing down of the 
mills at Spray, N. C., for the Christ- 
mas holidays, two hundred and for- 


fv-seven members of the Carolina 
Lo-operative Council were present. 
This represented over eighty per 


cent of the membership and was a 
very. gratifvinge number. Arrange- 
ments had been made by the pro- 
gram committee for two hundred 
and fifty people, and a banquet sup- 
per consisting of roast chicken, with 
ail the trimmings, was prepared and 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


The toastmaster was L. M. Clark. 
the chairman of the Carolina Coun- 
ceil. He called upon representatives 
of the schools and churches for brief 
talks, after which the boxing bouts 
were staged. The preliminary con- 
lest was between two eight-vear-old 
hovs who gave a two-round exhibi- 
lion of sincere scrapping. The big 
bout was between W. J. Danaho, the 
resident engineer, who tipped the 
scales at a little less than three hun- 
dred, and Harry Walker, a midget 
bookkeeper, whose weight barely 
passed the century mark. After an 
exhibition of sparring the combat- 
ants went at the fight in dead ear- 
nest. In the third round when the 
big man was pounding Walker to all 
corners of the ring a friend of 
Walker climbed over the ropes and 
laid out Danaho with a padded club. 

The feature of the evening’s en- 
fertainment, aside from the local in- 


terest in the boxing bout, was an 
inimitable program put on by Tom 


Corwine, a polyphonic imitator. Cor- 
wine gave masterful reproductions 
of sounds of all kinds and closed his 
repertoire with a sound reproduc- 
tion of unloading a side wheel 
steanter. 


Kamaugraph Co. Opens Charlotte 
Office. 

The Kaumagraph Company an- 
nounces that they have opened a 
new office in Charlotte, N.C. This 
is located at 219 Latta Arcade, 324- 
330 South Tryon street. It. will be 
in charge of Chas. H. Campbell. [ft 
is interesting to note that the Kau- 
magraph Company in the last year 
and a quarter has opened five branch 
offices. They are established in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago, Charlotte, 
and Hamilton, Ontario. 
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One of the most important factors 
in the successful operation of any 
business is the ability to purchase 
supplies and materials to the best 
advantage. It is just as important 
not to buy much as it is not to buy 
too little. While future conditions 
that affect market prices cannot al- 
ways be foretold with accuracy, a 
close study of market conditions and 
the application of certain general 
principles makes it possible to elim- 
inate much of the guess work that 
too often influences purchases. The 
subject is of unusual importance at 
a time when conditions are still far 
from normal and when price fluc- 
utations present a constant prob- 
lem. The following article, which 
appeared in Builders, the magazine 
of Lockwood, Greene & Co. Was 
written by J. Pennington Gardiner, 
of that organization: 

You may be interested. in the 
methods we follow in attempting to 
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How Purchasing Department 
Study Market Conditions 


diagnose the market conditions that 
pertain particularly to our policies 
respecting the advisability of pur- 
chasing supplies. 

Shortly after the beginning of the 
war, we kept a sheet showing ad- 
vances in various articles of sup- 
plies, such as chemicals, dyestuffs 
and general supplies, but as the war 
progressed this was discontinued as 
it became obvious it was a question 
of soaring prices and that they 
would fall only when the end of the 
war came, and to judge that was a 
question which everyone was try- 
ing to solve, and to which no one 
had the answer. Our policy in those 
days was to make contracts for as 
long as possible and in the early 
stages of the war they were made 
for one, two or sometimes three 
vears. 

After the close of the war. as 
everyone knows, came a distinct let- 
up in business of all kinds, followed 


later by what seems to be now gen- 
erally called “the grand (joy-ride” 
and everybody went ahead regard- 
less of costs, at a rate that now, in 
retrospect, seems in many instances 
to have been one of folly. People 
bought at any price, never stopping 
to inquire the cost. Prices soared 
very closely to the point they did 
between 1860 and 1863 and likewise 
to the point they reached in 1812, 
apparently indicating that recent 
prices were only a matter of history 
repeating itself. 

Gradually various factors set to 
work. People began to realize that 
the prices they were paying were 
entirely out of keeping with produc- 
tion costs, both wholesale and re- 
tail and to use a homely expression, 
most people felt that they were 
“easy marks.” They then became 
cautious. 

Wholesale prices of products pro- 
duced by the farm began to show a 
marked decline. This decline began 
early in 1919, and without gajing into 
each detail it can be illustrated by 
stating that wheat which sold before 
the war at 70 cents a bushel, rose 
to the neighborhood of $3.50 per 
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bushel at its maximum, being sus- 
tained by the Government at the 
price of $2.26. This basic farm prod- 
uct, together with corn, cattle and 
other products began to decline rap- 
idly during the early part of that 
year so that by October of 1919 a 
fair estimate on the depreciation of 
farm products from their high peak 
was something close to four and a 
half billions of dollars. 

This decline had the effect of shut- 
Ling off the purchasing power of ap- 
proximately 49 per cent of our own 
population with the corresponding 
result of curtailing manufacturing 
in general. The history of the de- 
velopment of the West, and our own 
industrial history in general, has al- 
ways shown that when the farming 
elements of the country were not 
prosperous, shortly thereafter fol- 
lowed a decline in manufacturing. 

The drop in value of farm prod- 
ucts from January i, 1921, up to 
date, is not far from two and one- 
quarter to two and one-half billions 
of dollars. 

If history does repeat itself, and 
it is likely to, the reverse will be the 
case, namely, that the farmer will 
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‘become prosperous, pay off his debts 
and then come into the market for 
his general needs. 

In order to follow this situation 
with some degree of understanding, 
we in this department, have an in- 
dex which is sub-divided into va- 
rious groups. This sub-division is 
necessary inasmuch as so many dif- 
ferent abnormal conditions exist in 
various groups of commodities that 
a general index based on the aver- 
age purchases of all the supplies 
needed by a mill would not he a 
true indication of the exact situa- 
Lion. 

For instance, dyestuffs have risen 
fo enormous figures, whereas gen- 
eral supplies bear no such relation 
to their pre-war. In compiling this 
index we keep, first and foremost, a 
record of the principal farm prod- 
ucts, namely, wheat, corn, cotton, 
cattle, sheep and hogs. We show 
their pre-war cost, their peak price 
and the date, and then follow them 
from January, 1921, up to the last 
moment in which quotations are 
available. We likewise follow sev- 
eral products that we use, which we 
call “foodstuff by-products,” like po- 
tato starch, cornstarch, etc. Again 
another classification is that of dye- 
stuffs, taking five or six of the most 
basic dyes that are used by our col- 
or mills. Chemicals in turn are 
grouped together and then comes a 
list of some 25 or 30 general mill 
supplies. 

The accompanying table demon- 
strates the situation: It will be 
noted that the pre-war index is 100 
in every case, being the price of 
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prices of dyestuffs will never de- 
cline to anywhere near the pre-war 
prices as long as the dye manufac- 
turers are able to so influence Con- 
gress that the embargo feature on 
all foreign dyes shall continue in 
effect. 

The chemical group rose during 
the war to 532. A very large bulk 
of these chemicals are made in this 
country and many of them or their 
component parts were used in the 
manufacture of ammunition, conse- 
quently were hard to obtain for or- 
dinary manufacturing purposes. 
Since January of this year there has 
been a decline, with a slight reac- 
lion during the past two months, 
but we believe that this group will 
have on the whole for some months 
to come, a tendency downward. 


Looking at the general supply list, 
which includes among the various 
articles listed: coal, burlaps, paper, 
skins, leather, cloth, shuttles, 
brooms, paints, etc., we find that the 
peak was 347 and that a general 
decline since last January has taken 
place. 

Assuming that the business of 
manufacturing cloth should con- 
tinue as it is, a probable gentle de- 
cline’ will take place in most of 
these various commodities, but in 
this list, as in fact in most of the 
others, every individual article is 
bought entirely on its own merits 
as each is surrounded by different 
circumstances. 

Should a revision downward in 
freight rates take place, those arti- 
cles which we purchase in carload 


Table Showing Fluc Fluctuations in Price of Certain Commodities. 


1914 War 
Commodity 


1921 


Index Peak Jan. Feb. Mr. Apr. M’y Jun. Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nv. 


‘Farm Products (6) 100 332 132 116 122 112 117 108 107 112 117 108 103 
Foodstuffs 

By-Products (3) 100 386 125 120 116 4410 115 1415 444 140 124 118 113 
Dyestuffs (5) 1001331 735 735 685 648 623 610 615 608 561 479 446 
Chemicals (7) 100 532 237 231 211 205 201 202 200 202 184 192 193 
General Supplies (27) 100 347 219 209 196 193 191 181 177 172 176 173 173 


"Wholesale prices. 


Index Peak Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 


1914. It is interesting to follow the 
trend of farm products, which show 
that today we are practically on the 
basis of pre-war prices. In some 
instances they have touched costs 
below the prices of 1914, but the 
average is only three points greater 
than that date. In this instance only 
wholesale prices are referred to. 
Foodstuffs by-products show a 
sympathetic decline with farm prod- 
ucts but not in such a marked de- 
gree, as they are purchased by car- 
load lots and the price is conse- 
quently held up higher than such 
articles as wheat and corn, that are 
purchased in greater quantities on 
the Chicago exchange. The dyestuffs 
group is interesting as it shows a 
peak of 1331, which obviously arose 
from the fact that all German dyes 
ceased to come into this country 
after the outbreak of the war, with 
the exception of two _ ship-loads 
which, by permission of the British 
Government, were allowed to pass 
the blockade, but were so small in 
themselves that they had no effect 
on prices. Today the index stands 
at 446 but a decline can be looked 
for in connection with these sup- 
plies as competition between Ameri- 
can producers will continue and the 
index shows a rapid decline with 
these factors at work. However, the 


Aug. Sep. Oct. Novy. 


lots would immediately respond to 
that change, but most of the others 
would hardly be effected. 

In summarizing the general sit- 
uation as we view it from these ta- 
bles, it is perhaps, reasonable to ex- 
pect a general and gradual picking 
up of business, but the time has not 
yet arrived when it would be safe 
to make contracts for any length of 
Lime on practically any of the arti- 
cles we purchase. Broadly speak- 
ing, the general policy of purchas- 
ing for requirements only, seems to 
us at this time the proper one to 
pursue. The best policy we believe 
is to watch farm products, as they 
are largely the keynote to the situa- 
tion, and act accordingly, not, how- 
ever, omitting to keep a lookout on 
the operating conditions of the large 
steel plants of the country. 

During the war the peak of farm 
products and foodstuffs by-products 
averaged 356, while the general sup- 
plies representing, as they largely 
do, manufactured articles show an 
index of 347. This indicates an ap- 
proximate parity between farm 
products and manufactured articles. 
On such a basis the farmer was able 
to purchase his requirements. To- 
day farm products and foodstuffs 
by-products at an average of 108, 
manufactured goods being at 173, 


show that the farmer in order to ob- 


tain his supplies must do so at a 
great sacrifice. The nearer these 
two classes of commodities approach 
each other, whether by upward or 
downward trend, the nearer to a 
normal basis will business become. 
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they may be. 


Write us for them immediately 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 


Your 
Machinery 


To keep up the maximum 
production at the minimum 
cost it will necessitate hav- 
ing your machinery in the 
highest state of efficiency. 

Our Expert Staff of Me- 
chanics are at your Service 
in the Overhauling of your 
Spinning and Card Room 
Machinery. 

TWENTY YEARS OF EX- 
PBRIENCE AND OUR 
GUARANTEE BACK OF 
ALL OUR WORK. 

ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED 


Southern 
Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and 
Repairers of Cotton 
Machinery 


W. H. Monty W. H. Hutchins 
Pres. & Treas. V.-Pres. & Sec. 


WALLS 


for 


OFFICES 
COMMUNITIY HOUSES 
COTTAGES 


Strong— Attragtive to the 
Proof 


Use Southern Gypsum 
Co. Plasters 


Address 


Southern Gypsum Co. 


North Holston, Va. 
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A Contract That Holds. 
Continued from Page 8). 


er shall furnish color specifications 
at least 21 days before each speci- 
fied shipment. 

Rule 14. Deferred deliveries, All 
goods in hands of seller, either fin- 
ished or in the gray, at contract date 
and delivery of which is delayed by 
fault of buyer, by reason of failure 
to furnish assortments, refusal to 
accept, or otherwise, may be billed 
at contract price and held at risk of 
buyer for delivery upon his order. 

Rule 12. Adjustment and arbitra- 
tion. Disputes between buyer and 
seller arising from contracts based 
on these rules shall be submitted to 


the committee on adjustments of 
the Silk Association of America. If 
an adjustment cannot thus be ef- 


fected the matter must then be sub- 
mitted to an arbitration committee 
composed of three members, one to 


be nominated by the buyer, one by 
the seller, and these two shall se- 


lect a third. One of the arbitrators 
must be an official arbitrator of the 
Silk Association of America, and the 
arbitration shall be in accordance 
with the rules of such association. 
The award shall be final and bind- 
ing upon both parties. 

Colombian Textile Outlook Uncer- 

tain. 

Continued from Page 13.) 
gradually being convinced that care- 
ful attention is being given in this 
country to the finishes which they 
require and while still inclined to 


SOUTHERN 


buy the English cloth on account of 
long practice, they are always will- 


ing to consider the American sub- 
stitute which has been especially 


produced for their market. 

The resources of Colombia are 
very great and only now are they 
beginning to be developed. When 
operations are on a greater scale 
and more foreign capital is invested 
in Colombia it will no doubt be one 
of the best South American markets 
and its nearness to the United States 
will continue to be one of the main 
reasons why American goods — will 
always be in demand. 

If the American manufacturer and 


exporter desires to deal with cus- 
Llomers whom he may confidently 
consider as suitable credit risks if 


seems that it should be his duty not 


to sell to the small concerns which 
overnight became importers and 
have, on account of their lack of 
experience, helped to make condi- 
lions worse than they might have 
been. These small concerns should 
he foreed back to their previous 


status under which they were the 
customers of the large importers in 
their locality. 

If this condition is brought about 
and the large importer realizes ‘that 
he is being helped by foreign con- 
cerns, the relations which will be 
established will be very friendly and 
when the American exporter need 
not hesitate shipping his wares to 
Colombia because his customers will 
live up fully to their obligations. 
Journal of Commerce. 
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Bleaching and Finishing Colored 
Cotton Piece Goods. 


Most bleachers and finishers are 
aware of the difficulties attending 
the bleaching and finishing of col- 
ored goods of doubtful fasiness, im 
the getting of a good white without 
stripping or causing the colors to 
fade. 

The old way of steeping in keir 
with weak dye, followed by a light 
chemic, and repeating until the de- 
sired whiteness is obtained, is being 
replaced by the sodium peroxide 
bleach, and the malting, sOaping and 
chemickine with soda chlorine 
hleach. 

These two methods also 
modifications, dependent on the lo- 
eal conditions of the bleach works 
and the class of goods under treat- 
ment. 

The following is the method adopt- 
ed at a large works, with excellent 
results, and if not imterfere 
with the normal production of the 
regular bleaching operations. 

The goods under treatment § are 
good quality multi-colored striped 
shirtines, jaconnettes and Madras. 
The goods are first singed and malt- 
ed in one operation, concentrated 
malt extract being put in the water 


require 


does 


hox of the wetting out mangle on 
the singer. The goods are steeped 
in the malt four or five hours or 


After this the goods are 
passed through a boiling solution of 
soap and soda ash in the dolly in 
such a manner that there is always 


overnight. 


the latest 


Canada. 


of business—especially in the Textile line 
for greater and more economical production, 


Start the New ear right 


1922 is going to witness the keenest kind of competition in all lines 
this competition will call 


To meet this competition successfully requires the installation of 
and most 
Saving machinery. 


improved Labor Saving, Time 


Such a machine is the 
“UTSMAN” QUILL CLEANING MACHINE 


which has been installed in 295 Textile Mills in the United States and 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT— 
INSTALL AN “UTSMAN” QUILL 
CLEANING MACHINE—CATALOG 
FOR THE ASKING. 


The TERRELL 


Saving, Waste 


MACHINE CoO. 


(Incorporated) 


Charlotte, N. C. 


{ 


about 200 yards in the dolly. The 
goods are reeled in and reeled out, 
and left for a further steep of four 
or five hours or overnight. 

The dolly is simply a wooden box 
about 6 feet by 4 feet by 5 feet high, 
surmounted by long reels of 36 to 40 
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inches diameter, and water and 
steam connected. 
The goods are then put through 


the washing machine, squeezed, and 
chemicked in the machine and piled 
in the bin to he four or five hours. 

The first chemist is commenced 
first thing in the morning, and at 
about eleven o'clock the goods are 
given a second wash anti chemic and 
again piled in bin for about four 
hours. 

They are now a good white, clean 
and free from motes, with bright 
colors, and ready for the final wash 
into the white box, followed by 
scutching and mangling. No souring 
is necessary. 

The chemic used is made by pass- 
ing a current of chiorine gas into a 


solution of caustic soda and soda 
ash. and in no case are the colors 
harmed by prolonged steep in 


chemic. 

The advantages of this soda chlo- 
rine chemic are so evident that it is 
used on the regular white goods. Its 
cleanliness, certainty of control, the 
fact that it can be used at hich con- 


eentrations and prolonged periods 
without danger of tendering. all 


commend themselves. Also its solu- 
bility allows it to be washed into the 
white box ‘without souring.—The 
Dyer and Calico-Printer. 


New Twisting Machine. 


A new twisting machine for the 
textile industry has heen invented 
by a Norwegian factorv owner. ac- 
cording fo a report. from Consul 
General Alban G. Snvyder, of Chris- 
liania. The main principle of the 
new invention, in contrast to olde 
types. 1s that the bobbins rotaie 
simulianeously with the spools re- 
ceiving the spun thread, causing the 
twisting of both ends (said never to 


have been aceomplished before), 
which gives greater firmness and 
strenath to the thread. It is eclaim- 
ed that this machine twists seven 
times as fast as older machines. 
Already the inventor has given 
demonstrations tn his factory and 


applied for patents. It is stated he 
plans to travel in Europe and the 
United States demonstrating his 
new idea. The Textile Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has requested further de- 


tails, and as soon as the data are 
available the industry will be 
promptly informed.—Commerce Re- 
ports. 
Tupelo Cotton Mills. 
Tupelo, Miss. 

J. O. Boggwett....... 2d Hand Carding 
T. Barksdale...... 2d Hand Spinning 
W. B. Funderburk ......... Warper 


J. T. MeClé@lion....Outside Foreman 
J. T. MeClelion.....Master Mechanic 


. 
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KR. F. GIBSON. Seath Careliann Agent. Greeerilic, 5. C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Giues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR 
ARE USED. 


WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.” 

These compounds are based on the best practical! experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


Factories: Brook 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Gea., Ala. and Tenn. Agent. Adants Ga, 


- 


lyn. N. Y. 


Textile Employment Shows Slight 
Increase. 


Washington—The textile industry 
continued to show increased employ- 
ment during the month. Textiles 
and their products showed an _ in- 
crease last month of 3,421 workers 
over November 31, or 1.3 per cent. 
The relative weight on December 31, 
as compared to the total reported 
employed in 14 leading groups of in- 
dustries, was 18.3 per cent. 

This statement appears in the 
monthly employment survey of the 
Employment Service, Department of 
Labor, which was issued for publi- 
cation last week. 

According to the report unemploy- 
ment generally increased during De- 
cember, there being a decrease of 


4.7 per cent in employment on De- 
cember 31, as compared with No- 
vember 30. 

The statistics are gathered each 
month by the department's special 
agents in 65 leading industrial cen- 
ters and 1,428 firms, each normally 
employing 500 workers, are survey- 
ed. On December 31, these 1,428 
firms had 74,267 less employes than 
on November 30. 

Summarizing the situation in the 
New England district the report de- 
clares: “Many predict the easing off 
on wool products for the near fu- 
ture. Cotton manufacturers are un- 
certain as to the near future and, 
excepting in standards, are carrying 
small stocks. Merchandising reports 
show an improvement over a similar 


period last year.” 

Five hundred and eighty-two tex- 
tile mills in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, report 
employment on December 15 to be 
148,742, an increase of 1,722 as com- 
pared with 147,020 workers employ- 
ed November 15. 


“Tne general industrial outlook” 
in the States of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, according to 
the report, “Is promising and the 
concensus of reports show a distinct 
gradual improvement. The seasonal 
production in the manufacturing 
line has been somewhat curtailed as 
the annual inventory taking has ar- 
rived. There is a decided better- 
ment in the textile trades, and the 
creased output. Reduction of forces 


in some industries has been offset by 
shoe and leather industries have in- 
gains in others, with the net result 
showing that the gains shown in re- 
cent periods have been held.” 

Of the 65 cities included in the in- 
vestigation of employment, 29 re- 
ported increases and 36 decreases in 
employment, as compared with the 
previous month. 

The largest increase, that of 6 per 
cent. is noted in Philadelphia, while 
the largest decrease, 47.6 per cent, 
is in Detroit. Employment increased 
3.7 pet cent in Paterson; 1.8 per cent 
in Rochester; 1.7 per cent in Wor- 
cester; 15 per cent in Lowell; 1.5 per 


cent in New York; 54 per cent in 
Boston, and .45 per cent in Provi- 
dence. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. 


Manufacturers of 


Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 


A new kind of a Leather 
Belt which is better than 
the kind you are now 


using or have ever used. 


Montgomery & Crawford 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


SLIP- NOT BELTING 


THE BELT WITH THE CATERPILLAR GRIP 


CRANT LEATHER CORPORATION 


KINCSPORT, TENN. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING 


Made By GRANT LEATHER CORPORATION, Largest Belt Shop in the South 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Write for our pamphlet 
**Finger Tip Talks’’ 
which tells why Slip-Not 
Belting is Better Than 

Other Leather Belts. 


High Point Machine Works 
High Point, N. C. 


GERRI 
not 3.4 
A 
"€ A 
i> 
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LOOM PICKERSana 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MPG. CO., SACO, ME. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 

dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


q Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Wooden Packing Cases 


These boxes are built of timber taken from 
our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy loads. 


We Solicit a Trial Order 
N.C. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


White Pine, 


We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 
ber. Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring-& Mouldings 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Drawer 330 HICKORY, N. C. 
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A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities. 


For Week Ending January 39, 
Bid 

Abbeville Cotton Millis... 105 
American Spinning 250 
Anderson Cotton Milis........ 75 
Arcade Cotton Mills 
Arcadia Milis 
Arkwright Millis 
Augusta Factory, Ga.........— 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 
Banna Millis . 
Belton Cotton Mills, pfd._ 
Belton Cotton pfd.. 65 
Brogon Mills 70 
Chesnee Mills 
130 
Chigquola Mills, pfd. 77 
Clifton Mfg. Co. 
Clinton Cotton Millis 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga. —......150 
Cowpens Milis ...............— 
E. Converse 5 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala. 
Drayton Mills ney 40 
Dunean Mills 70 
72 
Ragle & Phenix Mills, Ga... 125 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Cotton Mills, Ga._300 
Gaffney Mfe. Co... 40 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga.. 
Glenwood Millis 100 
Giuck Milis . 100 
Graniteville Mfg. Co... ..150 


Greenwood Cotton Mills 


Grendel Milis . .100 
Hamrick Millis —..... 120 
Hartsville Cotton Mills... 
Fienrietta Millis, N. C. 
Milis —.......... 100 
Inman Mills, pfd. vm 93 
International Mills (par $50)- 33 
150 
Judson Mills . . 
Judson Millis, pfd. 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga...125 
Lancaster Cotton Mills... 200 
Laurens Cotton Mills._._....... 80 
Limestone Cotton Mills 120 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C. .....- _— 
Massachusetts Mills, “Ga. 146 
molionon Mig. Co. ........... 103 
Newberry Cotton Mills .... 100 
Ninety-Six Mills 150 
Norris Cotton Mills 
126 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd.. 33 
170 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. ‘pra... 94 
Pelham Milis _.. 
100 
Pickens Cotton Mills . 100 
Piedmont Mfg. 115 
F. W., Mig. Co...........— 
rPomeett Millis ....... 
Riverside Mills ow $12. 50)_- 9 
Sibley Mfg. Co 48 
Spartan Mills 
Toxaway Millis (par 28 
Tucapau Millis ...............— 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ist pfd.. 79 
Union-Buffalo Millis, 2d pfd.. 37 
Victor-Monaghan Co. &3 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd. ... 98 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.........125 
Watts Mills, lst pfd. 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd. ........ — 
Williamston Millis 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills _._.... 150 
Woodside Cot. Mills, pfd...... 71 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd... — 
W. 8S. Gray Cotton Mills —.-... 9 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quoted By 


R. 8. Dickson & Company 


Gastonia, N. ©. 


Greenville, 5. C. 


For Week Ending January 10, 1922. 
‘ Bid Asked 

Acme Spinning Co... 82 
200 
50 
American Spinning Co... 300 
Am, Yarn & Proc. Co......... 105 115 
Amer. Yarn & P. Co. 105 108 


Thursday, January 
Anderson Cotton Mills 
Arlington Cotton Milis 


Aragon Cotton Millis (8. C.)_..190 
Arcade Cotton Miiis.......... — 
Augusta Factory ............. — 
Be:ton Cotton Mills 
Beaumont Mfg. Co............212 
Brogon Mills 70 
Clara Mfg. Co. — 
Clifton Mig. Co 105 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 180 
Kk-Hoskins Co. (par 
$25 — 
Chadwick. Hoskns Co., pid... — 
Chigquola Mfg. Co. _. 
Caihoun Milis 
Cannon Mfg. Co.  —...... ..200 
Clover Mills 
Climax Spinning Co... 
Crescent Spinning 86 
Columbus Mfg. ©u. 
Converse, LD. E. Co. _ 
Dacotah Cotton Milie 375 
Darlington Mfg. Co. 
Dixon Mills 106 
Drayton Mills er 39 
Dresden Cotton Mills 220 
Dunean Mills 70 
Dunean Mills, pfd. ......... 
Durham Hosiery, pfd. 92 
Durham Hosiery 
Drayton Mills — 
Hastern Mfg. Co. .. .. 
Eagle & Phenix (Ga.) 125 
Efird Mfg. Co. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. (Ga.). 85 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., ‘Pfd.__100 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Gaffney 
Gibson Mfg. Co. 180 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. ¢ . 60 
Grace Cotton Mill Co. ........ — 
Gray Mfg. Co 200 
Glenwood Cotton Mills ___...100 
Gluck Mills 
Greenwood Cotton Mills _.___- 175 
Graniteville Mfg. Co.. aa — 
Hamrick Mills 120 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co. 11% 


Hanes, P. H. Knit’g Co., pfd_101 


Hillside Cotton Mills (Ga.)_.250 
Imperial Yarn Mill (N. C.)_.136 
Inman Millis, pfd. . 93 
Jennings Cotton 
Judson Mills, pfd. i 95 
Judson Mills, pfd. 90 
King, John P. Mig. 
Laurens Cotton Mills ....... — 
Limestone Mills ..............— 
Linford Milis ... 
95 
Locke Cotton Mills Co... 
Laurens Cotton Mills... 
Mariboro Cotton Mills........ 71 
Mollohon Mfg. 
National Yarn Mill —..... . 130 
Newberry Cotton Mills. se 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mill —...150 
Norecott Millis Co... 
Orr Cotton Mills, pid... SS 
120 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd_ 91 
Pelzer Mfg. Co. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. (8. “114 
Perfection Spinning Co....... 
Panola Cotton Milis 
, At B 98 
105 
Rex Spinning Co., 90 
Riverside Mills (pra “$12 
Riverside & Dan River. 
Rowan Cotton Millis Co... 
Rockyface Spinning Co... 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co._.... — 
Saxon Mills 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.... — 
Seminole Cot. Mills Co... 100 
110 
Superior Yarn Mills . —— 
Toxaway Mills (par $25). 27 
Union-Buffalo Mills, lst pfd... 77 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d pfd._. 38 
Victor-Monaghan Co. __... 83 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd.... 99 
Victory Yarn Mills Co... 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co._...._..125 
Watts Mills, ist 
Watts Mills, 2d pfd._.... 
Winget Yarn Mills 
Wiscassett Millis Co. 230 
Williamston Mills 200 
Woodside Cotton Mills....... — 
Woodruff Cotton 155 


i2, 1922. 


OTTON MILL 


for delivered prices. 
Wilson Lumber Co. 


916 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


MAPLE BEST FOR 
s. 


Why not replace worn out floors? 
We have all grades perfectly manu- 
factured for sale. Anchitects and 


builders write for prices on dimension 


for houses and mill construction. Ask 
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Southern Prospects Better, Bank 
Reports. 


Atlanta, Ga—The business out- 
look for 1922 is a great deal brighter 
than at this time last vear, according 
to M. B. Wellborn, governor of the 
Sixth Federal Reserve Bank, in a 
statement covering the financial out- 
look for the year. 

“Business concerns generally had 
opportunity to adjust themselves to 
changed conditions, as manifested 
chiefly in a lower level of prices, the 
textile industry, whose condition 
touches this district more vitally, in 
all probability, that of any other in- 
dustry, shows a considerable’ im- 
provement. There are many mills 
now running full time, whereas a 
vear azo most of these were shut 
down altogether and still others 
were being operated on a half time 
basis. 

“The farming outlook, so far as 
the production of cotton is con- 
cerned, is in a very uncertain state, 
on account of the depredations of 
the boll weevil, and the probable ex- 
tension of that insects destructive 
activities over a larger area during 
the next 12 months. However, it has 
been demonstrated on many occa- 
sions that we receive about as many 
dollars for a small crop as for a 
large one, consequently decreased 
production does not necessarily 
mean financial loss for the farmer. 

“The credit situation in this dis- 
trict is far sounder than it was las! 
December. Commercial and indus- 
trial concerns will have little diffi- 
culty in securing funds at a reason- 
able rate of interest with which 
finance their operations. 

“The banking business is, general- 
ly speaking, on a sound basis 
throughout this distriet; and many 
commercial banks which have been 
campelled to rediseount heavily 
with the Federal Reserve Bank, in 
order to take care of their local sit- 
uation, have entirely wiped out their 
indebtedness to’ us, and are now in 
a sufficiently strong position to meet 
in a satisfactory manner the re- 
quirements of their customers for 
the coming year.” 


io 


Knit Goods Output Smaller in 
November. 

A loss in normal output of winter 
and summer underwear of 8 per cent 
for the month of November as com- 
pared with the month of October is 
noted in the monthly production re- 
port of the Knit Goods Manufactur- 
ers of America. The percentage ap- 
proaching normal production for 
November was 86.5 per cent as com- 
pared with 873 per cent for Octo- 
ber, 

According to the report, the actual 
output of 57 mills reporting was 
692,452 dozens as against 675,205 doz- 
ens in 56 mills for Oetober. Norma! 
manufacture in dozens for Novem- 
ber amounts to 800,352, showing an 
actual of 107,900 dozens 

The associations report for No- 
vember, 1920, shows that the actual 
production of 63 mills reporting was 
191,831 dozens of winter and summer 
underwear as against a normal pro- 
duction of 828.750 dozens; a loss of 
631,919 dozens, or in percentage ap- 
proaching normal, about 23 per cent. 

The November, 1921, report gives 


loss 
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three mills as reporting closed dur- 
ing November, four during October, 
five during September and the same 
number for August. 

With the exception of April and 
July, 1924. and ineluding the report 
for November, the percentage § ap- 
proaching normal has been a steady 
rise toward par. In April a drop of 


less than. one per cent was noted 
and in July the drop was 4.3 per 
cent, 


Revised Wage Rates in British Tex. 
tile Branches. 


That wages in various branches of 
the textile industries of the United 
Kinedom have not been entirely re- 
adjusted is indicated by two recent! 
wave-rate reports transmitted to the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce by Consul General Rob- 
ert P. Skinner. of London. 

Revisions covering general mini- 


mum time rates and overtime rates, 
effective October 31, m the cotton 
waste reclamation trade are given in 
the Trade Board schedule, reference 
number 41744, on file mn the Textile 
Division, 

Effective November 5, general min- 
imum and overtime rates were re- 
vised in the British flax and hemp 
industries. In the Trade Board no- 
tice vovering these revisions (a copy 
of weich may be had on application 
to the Textile Division under file 
No. 41746) the new form of inden- 
ture of apprenticeship is given in 
addition to a definition of “week.” 

The Cotton “Flivver.” 

Some of the comment on the re- 
port that Henry Ford is planning to 
produce cars made ‘out of a cotton 
compound has been rather humor- 
ous. For instance, the Boston Her- 
ald editorially pokes fun at the 
thought: 

“Although these have been trving 
times for royalty and rovalties, the 
King of the Southland may 
come to his own again. Henry Ford 


SOOT) 


is thinking of making automobiles 
out of eotton. If his latest dream 


should become an actuality, we may 
expect to hear the ringtum of the 
banjo in the cabins as merrily as of 
yore and the clink of gold in the 
coffers of Dixie speculators. Boll 
weevils will be forgotten. 
“Two great American industries 

the planters and the manufacturers 


of Ford jokes—will be the first to 
fee] the stimulus. There may be, 
foo, some shifting of employes of 


the dry goods trade to motor cen- 
lers. We may announcements 
of the coupe which will not shrink. 
the touring car that will wash with- 
out fading and the sedan which wil! 
neither tear nor rip at the seams. 
In the resultant competition the All- 
Wool Twin Six may come into be- 
ine 

“Prophets see new economies. The 
thrifty owner, instead of turning his 
battered car over to the junk man, 
might conceivably send it back to 
the factory where Mr. Ford's analy- 
sis would doubtless be glad to re- 
solve it into its component parts and 
supply the canny householder with 
sheets, shirts and lingerie. 

“No repair kit will be complete 
without an adequate supply of hooks 
and eves.” 


see 


North Carolina Reed Co. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


LOOM REEDS 


Lino Soldered Reeds and Leese Reeds a Specialty 


Telephone 
Connections 


Working Samples 
on Request 
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This Laminar Roving Can\is Seamless— 
It is as smooth as glass, inside and out— 
Has a strong, turned over top— 


And it’s made of Vul-Cot Fibre—as tough as 
horn. 

Nake sure that your order ALWAYS calls 
for Laminar cans, boxes, barrels, trucks and 
baskets. 


We'll send you our book “Receptacles that 
Stand the Gaff.” 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New Engiand Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 
C, Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 
sfactories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Ask Us Why 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 


E.S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WARRE 
—Agents— 


SINGLE OR 
“DOUBLE FLANGE 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Baltimore 


Sole Selling Agents 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia San Francisco 


Standard 
Size of the South 


TRADE 
jMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Softeners Finishings 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Sizings 
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Cotton 


Goods 


—— 


New York—The week in cotton 
goods was not altogether as satisfac- 
Lory as was expected, due to the 
unsettling influence caused by the 
break in raw cotton during the mid- 
die of the week. Print cloths and 
gray goods suffered somewhat as 
did denims, but the price 
were made up again before the week 
ended. Following a downward re- 
vision on denims prices earlier in 
the week, on Saturday they were 
again moved up one-half cent a yard 
and a good many sales were made 
at the new prices. 

This development was looked for 
when prices were named below the 
cost of production as the new year 
opened. Competition for business in 
these lines ‘has been causing an ir- 
regular price condition that does not 
seem to obtain in many other lines 
at this time. Reports given out in- 
dicate that the low prices have stim- 
ulated the overall manufacturers 
into buying.freely on the theory that 
the country is still in need of low 
priced ‘cotton working suits. 

In other sections of the cotton 
goods markets, more particularly in 
print cloths, prices were barely 
steady, due to the uncertainty in 
raw cotton, and to the persistence 
of a report of a downtown export 
house being in financial difficulties. 

Wide print cloths were easier for 
the week and sold on a basis of 8% 
cents for 60x48s. There were bids 
of 9% cents for 68x72s which sev- 
eral mills would not accept. 

Sheetings were barely steady and 
if was said by the commission 
houses that more business was of- 
fering in those lines than in others. 
For 550s 7% cents was accepted and 
31-inch 5-vard goods were offered at 
the same price. 


losses 


The feature pointed out in the 
week's news of a cotton blanket be- 
for 40-inch, 3.75 vard, and 11% cents, 
coming an all the year round seller 
because of its great utility in sum- 
mer homes, hotels and camps has 
heen given more serious attention 
by mem who will be here shortly to 
stock up for the coming year. The 
cotton blanket as a jobbing or retail 
proposition, especially that end of it 
now classed in strictly fancy lines, 
has features that make it of im- 
portance for every buyer to study 
some of the results attained in stores 
where wool blankets are not featur- 
ed much except in the fall and win- 
ler months. The turnover in many 
stores has been distinctly profitable 
for the seller, and the time is com- 
ing when producers will be able to 
offer specialists in these lines to ad- 
vantage for the retailer who will 
rise to his opportunity to dispose of 
them to customers who are waiting. 

Business in the Fall River print 
cloth market was fairly good. Mills 
have met the demand well, with de- 
liveries extending through the nex! 
two or three months. At the pres- 
ent time, there is a little firmer tone 
in the market. 

The sales for the week are esti- 
mated in the vicinity of 150,000 
pieces, Trading in the 36 and 328%- 
inch stvles was the feature of the 
week. In the former the 20x12s. sold 
at 2 1-16 cents and were firm, with 
the 36-inch, 48x44, 7.758 selling at 5% 
cents. 

Early in the week there was slight 
movement in the bag trade, which 
has been dormant for some time. 
Sales of 27-inch, 44 squares, 9.50 
were reported at 4% cents. Sales of 
44-inch, 48 squares, 6.40, are also re- 


There was very little doing on ported at 7% cents. 
other gray cloths during the week. Prices on cotton goods in New 
Business was quiet in sheetings, York were quoted as follows: 
with trading only in small lots. For Print cloths, 28-in. 64x64s... 6% 
5.50 yard, 7% cents, net, was paid; Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s... 6 
7% cents, net, the market on 31- Print cloths, 27-in. 64x60s... D% 
inch, 5.00 yard. Limited business in Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s.. 5% 
56x60, 4.00 yard, was heard at 9% Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... 0% 
cents, net; in 4.70 yard, at 8% cents, Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 12 
net: in 36-inch, 5.00 yard at 8 cents, Brown sheetings, 3-vard..... 10% 
nét: in 36-inch, 56 squares, 4.25 yard, Brown sheetings, 4-vard..... 10% 
at 9% cents, with terms. The gen- Brown sheetings, Southern 
4.00 yard, was 9 cents, net, with re- Tickings, 8-ounce ........... 28 
ports that this might be shaded by Denims, 2.20 ................ 17 
one-eighth. For some 40-inch, 4.25 Staple ginghams ............ 14% 
yard, 8% cents, net, was paid: 9% Dress ginghams ............ 20a22 Ye 
cents, net, was paid; 9% cents, net, Standard prints ............. {1 
net, for 40-inch, 2.85 yard. Kid finished cambrics....... 84a 
= 
. 
Cotton Mills — Attention! 
“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—Indeed “Peerless” 
‘Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Gem. 
“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guages—“International” as well. 
‘Aries” Roller Sheep Leather—Smooth as a glove. 
“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 
FOR SALE BY 
The WILSON Co. 
Southern Representatives LLE, S. C. 
PHONES 296—2364 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—-Some indication 
of the expected January demand for 
varns. was evident in the yarn mar- 
ket during the week. Most factors 
that the demand was large and 
steady and as a result. prices were 
moved up again as the week closed. 
Prices on a number of yarn sales 
during the week were “higher than 
market quotations show. A consid- 
erable number of mills which have 
lately cleaned out their stocks yarns 
are now asking from 5 to 10 per cent 
_more for their yarns. The amount 
of business done by commission 
merchants af prices slightly less 
than mills would accept was report- 
ed as being moderately large. A 
pleasing feature of the demand dur- 
ing the week was ‘thal if was broad- 
er than it has been in some weeks 
and hold promise of an active 
amount of buying in the near fu- 
ture. 

On Friday and Saturday fairly 
large sales of Southern’ two-ply 
combed varns were made, several of 
them being reported-as large as 50.- 
0 pounds. One house on Saturday 
sold over 150,000 pounds of combed 
yarns. Most of the actual sales were 
fo mercerizers. While considerable 
inquiry came in from weaving mills, 
the actual buying was not large and 
the bulk of th sales made were to 
hosierv manufacturers. 

A good deal of irregularity be- 
{ween prices that different spinners 
are willing to aceept is still evident 
in the market and this. variation 
makes it hard to give quotations that 
accurately show the actual market. 

Prices in this market were quoted 
as follows: 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps, Etc. 
106 24, wal a2 2-ply 266..38 @.. 
12s to 148.33 a.. 2-ply 30s. 329 @40 
2-ply 16s..33%@34 40s..55 @.. 
2-ply 20s..35 @36 2-ply 50s..75 @.. 
2-ply 248..37 @. 

Southern Two- Ply Skeins. 


Southern Frame Cones. 

Ss........30%@31 
12s so 37 6 
208... ...85 

Séuthern Combed Skeins, Etc. 

'-piy 30s..65 @.. 2-ply 608..1 05@.. 
2-ply 368s..70 @.. 708..1 26@.. 


2-ply 40s..75 @s0 2-piy 80s..1 40@1 45 


2-ply 50s..93° @.. 
Combed Peeler Cones. 


10s........49%@.. 
62 @. 
"6s 

Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 

keins. 

20s 2-ply..41 @.. 30s 2-ply..62 @.. 
22s 2-ply..64. @.. 40s 2-ply..583 @.. 
24s 2-ply..47 @.. 458 2-ply..70 @.. 


268 2-ply49 @.. 
Eastern Carded Cones. 


128... 43 @44 
37% @ 38 45 @46 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt.” 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 


1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


6s to 10s.31 @.. 50 @52 
10s to 128.32 @32™% 54 @55 Difficult and rejected cases 
508:....... 1% @.. 
34 @.. Upholstery 
Yarns inducements’ made to secure 
1 @.. 384s &5-ply.24 @25 
38 @.. business. Over thirty years ac- 

Duck Yarns. 

3.4 5- ply 3.4 & 5-ply— tive practice. Experienced, per- 
10a. %s........5 @.. sonal, conscientious service. 

Southern Single Warps. 

6s to 108.30 @31 22s........ 35%@.. Write for terms. Address 
12s..:.....31 @82 37 @... 
33%0..  308........ 39. @. SIGGERS & SIGGERS 

“Southern Single Skeins. 

to 85. @.. | Suite 34.N. U. Washington, D. C. 
l0s........ 304@.. 

JNO, F. (CLARK RUSSELL CLARK J. MARKS 
. H. SHATFORD JOS. A. MEYERS 


N. Y¥. Stock Exchange 

N. ¥. Cotton Exchange 

N. Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
N. Y¥. Produce Exchange 


JNO. F. CLARK & CO. 


COTTON (SPOTS AND FUTURES), STOCKS, 
BONDS, GRAIN, PROVISIONS, COFFEE, 
SUGAR AND COTTON SEED OIL 


4 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. NEW YORK, N. Y. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
824-826-Gravier St. 144 Pearl Street Falls Bidg., 26 N. Front St. 
MEMBERS 


N, ©. Cotton Exchange 

N. ©. Future Brokers Association 

N. ©. Board of Trade 

Chicago Board of Trade 

Private Wires Between NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, MEM- 
PHIS, and Principal Points of the Cotton Belt 


29 


D. HB. Mauney, Pree. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pres. J 
J. &. P. Carpe 


nter, Treasurer 


no. J. Georg 
D. A. Rudisill, 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 


Southern Office: 


Cherryville, N. C. 


6, Ind V.-Pres. 
Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 


Philadeiphia, Pa 


MILLS DESIRING DIRDCT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL 


PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


NAME WILL 


LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE 


MYCO GREASE SIZE 


MYCO FLUIDO 
REMOVOIL 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


62 Years ian Business 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Disinfectants, Spot Removers, Greases, etc. 


903 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Commission Merchants 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WARING 


| 


WING SPECIALISTS 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, 


Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


“The hefesy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.”’ 


DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


Send us your job dye- 
and service the best. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
ayear. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 


to see you and fully explain all details. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


SANDOZ 


SANDOZ Chemical Works, Inc. 


240 Water St.,. NEW YORK 


We Are Now 


Ready To Supply 


SULPHUR BLACK M 


in any quantity 


Product Samples and Prices on Request 


JOHN HARTLEY, Sou. Selling Ast. 


407 Commercial Bank Building., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WHITINSVILLE MASS 


Are You Using Our 
SULPHUR BLACK-M EXTRA 


We make a Specialty of Sulphur Colors 
Send us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Rates on request 


HAMETZ & 


ane ‘Twenty-Two Hudson Street, New York Ci 
Soston Philadelphia Providence Chic 
Charlotte San Francisco 
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Subpect to Prior Sale We Offer 
150 36” Reed Space Heavy 3 Har- 


Wanted—Position as overseer of 
spinning. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ness Looms with Hopedale Auto- ence on all grades white and col- 
matic Attachments; 3 Banks ored yarn. Now employed. Can 
Drop Wires. Excellent condition, give good references. Address 
prompt delivery f.o.b. mill floor Spinner, care Southern Textile 
at $35.00 each. Address “Quick Bulletin. 

Sale,” care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Roberts’ Loose End Preventer. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. IL. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


The Roberts loose end preven- 
ter for Warpers. No mill can af- 
ford to do without this attach- 
ment, for small cost, with best re- 
sults. For further particulars, 
write to Roberts & Graddick Co., 
P. 0. Box 194, Winder, Ga. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL  ANTISTAIN 


Kier Boil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Master Mechanic Wanted. 


Card Grinder Wanted. Wan! all 


around, first-class 

Card Grinder wanted for mill master mechanic. who under- 

in South Carolina. Good wages: stands Cross Compound Engine. 

regular work. Address “Grinder,” Addres H. H. Brown, Asst. Supt. 

care Southern Textile Bulletin. Roberdel Mill No. 2, Rockingham, 
n. 


TRA 


BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY 
Main Orrrce Ane Fa 


Recnrome icc SC. 
HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


Goere~ Maes. 


An 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Meaufeecturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Cocker Machi dF C 
ocker Mac me ompany 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines Dye House Ballers. 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 
them. - 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, §. C. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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| MPLOYMEN 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau tor three months is $z.u0 whicn 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding. Now employed, 
but want better job. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3306. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now have charge of room in good mil! 
but wish larger job. Over 15 years ex- 
perience in carding and can get excel- 
lent results. Good references. Address 
No. 3307. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, or overseer of 
carding or spinning. Would consider 
good office position. My experience 
covers 20 years in various departments 
of the mill. Textile graduate, age 35. 
Address No. 3008. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 
where quantity and quality will be ap- 
preciated. Age 36. Now employed as 
carder in large colored goods mill. Over 
25 years experience in cotton mill work, 
15 years as overseer. Address No. 3309. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or would take place as overseer of 
spinning in large mill. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Prefer place in 
Georgia. Long experience, good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3310. 


WANT position as master mechanic: 12 
years experience in both steam and 
electrically driven plants. Now em- 
ployed. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. ‘Address No. 3312. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am a 
competent man, who has had long ex- 
perience as superintendent and over- 
seer and can handle large or small job 
in satisfactory manner. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3313. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in small mill, or would take second 
hand’s place in smaller plant. Now em- 
pores. Fine references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Am experienced on plain and fancy 
goods and can manage help and pro- 
duce quality with low percentage of 
waste. Now employed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3215. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
plain or fancy work, prefer Draper 
looms, Have had 18 years experience 
in weave room, 5 as second hand and 
assistant overseer. Now have respon- 
sible position, but have good reason for 
wishing to change. References as to 
ability and. character, Address No. 3316. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent of medium 
size mill on fine combed yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger job. Married, good habits, fine 
references covering experience, charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3317. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of weaving, or as salesman of mil! 
suplies. Will be pleased to submit ref- 
erences showing my ability, experience 
and character. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3318. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, prefer mill on hosiery yarns. 
Would like place in run down condition 
to bring it up. Married, age 48, long 
experience. Good references. Address 
No. 3319. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or weave mill on white work. Long ex- 
perience in a number of good mills and 
can get results. Fine references. Ad- 
dreas No. 3320 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or overseer carding and 
spinning. m man of long, practical 
experience, and can get excellent re- 
sults. Now employed. Cood refer- 
ences. Address No. 3322. 
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WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or would take both. Now 
employed in mill on double carded knit- 
ting yarns and am giving satisfactoin 
but wish a larger place. Satisfactory 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3323. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 
colored preferred. Have successfully 
filled my present position for the past 
three years, but have good reason to 
change. Have had over 20 years’ ex- 
perience in weaving and have ability to 
handle large or small mill in an effi- 


manner. References. Address 
No. 3324. 
WANT position as master mechanic 


Have handled for a long period, mills 
on both steam and electric drive and 
am capable of handling either kind of 
job. Am giving satisfaction on present 
job, but wish to change for good rea- 
sons. Address No. 3325. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill. Dspecially experienced 
on print cloths and have handled sev- 
eral print cloth plants very satisfac- 
torily. Would consider place with mill 
on other goods, as my experience cov- 
ers a wide variety of fabrics. Refer- 
ences showing character, experience 
and ability. Address No. 3327. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn or weaving mill. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent, but can come 
on short notice. References as to 
character and ability. Address No. 


3328. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Have had many years of practica) ex- 
perience on Wide variety of fabrics and 
can give satisfaction. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Fifteen years’ experience in weaving, 
seven years as overseer. Experienced 
on both plain and Draper looms. Good 
references. Address No. 3331. 


WANT position as superintendent, pref- 
erably in colored goods mills; 14 years 
experience in mill. Now employed but 
desire to change. HBducated in N. C. 
Texthe School. Age 34; unmarried, 
but settled. Address No. 3332 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning, or both. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in both departments. Now 
employed, but can change on short no- 
tee. Good references. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
experienced overseer of long experience 
and also owner of patent that can be 
made very profitable and give the 
owners a decided advantage if not a 
monopoly on certain class of goods. 
Would take stock in mill for same, and 
also additional stock. Small yarn mill 
preferred. Am expert carder, young, 
but settled. Address No. 3334. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Am 38 years of age, 
seven years as overseer. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3335. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Prefer mill in North Carolina. Can 
furnish satisfactory references as to 


past experience, ability and character. 
Address No. 3336. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
or take place as assistant in large 
room. Good record over long term of 
years, 
of fabrics. Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress No. 3337. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed as second hand, but by 
experience and ability am capabie of 
handling overseer’s job. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3338. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill on local cotton. Have had 29 
years’ experience in mill business, num- 
ber of years as superintendent. Am 50 
years old, married and have family of 
help. Can come at once. References. 
Address No. 3339. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
spooling or winding. Young married 
man, age 30. Have been on some of 
best jobs in South. Am how general 
overseer spinning, spooling, twisting 
and winding. Good reasons for mak- 


ing change. Prefer mill in small town. 
Address No. 3340. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Can handle large or small job. Ten 
years’ experience on most all kinds of 
white goods. Experienced on tire fab- 
rics, and all kinds of goods for rubber 


trade. Best of references. Address 
No. 3341. 


WANT position as superintendent in 


weave mill on white work, or would 
take place as overseer in large weave 


Have handled many varieties 


room. 


Now employed. 
ences. 342 


Best of refer- 
Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or overseer of large spin- 
ning room. Practical man of long ex- 
perience who has always given satis- 
faction. Excellent references. Address 
No. 33438. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Would consider second hand's place on 
large job. Excellent references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3344 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in mill on plain goods. Would not con- 
sider place less than $30 per week. 
Now employed, but want larger job 
Best of references. Address N 


WANT position as superintendent o 
would take overseer of carding or spin- 
ning. Experienced, reliable and capa- 
ble, and have excellent references from 
past and present employers. Address 
No. 3346. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 
with good mills and can give excellent 


results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3347 
WANT position as superintendent or 


manager. Am experienced superintend- 
ent, now successfully operating a good 
mill, but wish a larger place. Exce!l- 
lent references. Address No. 3345. 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
held similar position with some of the 
best milis in the South. Can come on 
short notice. References. Address No. 
3349. 


WANT position as superintendent. Well 
fitted by training and experience to 
handle mill on any class of goods made 
in the South. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3350. 

WANT position as superintendent or 

overseer of carding and spinning. Now 

employed. Have been superintendent 
and overseer for long period of years 
and always given satisfaction. Fine 

references. Address No. 3351. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on both plain and fancy 
goods, and can get quality and quan- 
tity production. Good habits, steady 
worker. Excellent references. Address 
No. 3352. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding or overseer of carding 
and spinning. Have worked in mill 
more than 20 years. Over 10 years as 


superintendent. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3353. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 
engineer. Capable man whose experi- 
ences covers many years in power plant 
work. Good references. Address No. 
3354. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Have had over 25 years experience in 
ecard room, 15 as overseer. Can give 


satisfaction in every respect. Address 
No. 3855. 
WANT position as master mechanic. 


Have had 15 years experience in tex- 
tile steam power and electric plants, 
3% years with U. 8. ship yards. Can 
handle any size power plant in satis- 
factory manner. Best of 
from present and past employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3856. 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or both. Am at present 
overseer of carding and spinning, but 
have good reason for wishing to change. 
Good character, long practical experi- 
ence and energetic worker. References. 
Address No, 3357. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
in medium sized mill, or would take 
second hand’s place in large mill. Young 
man, 36 years, but am thoroughly prac- 
tical and have fine experience. Good 
references. Address No. 3358. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weave mill. Can handle 
either in satisfactory manner. Good 
references covering my experience, abil- 
ity and character. Address No. 3359. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or overseer of carding and 
spinning on medium numbers, white or 
colored. Am 43 years old, 32 years ex- 
perience, will go anywhere. Take small 
Salary until I show what I can do. Ref- 
erences. Address No. 3360. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take overseer of carding, spin- 
ning, or both. Now employed as over- 
seer of carding in good mill, but wish 
to change to different locality. Good 
references. Addresr No. 3361. 


Jf 


WANT positoin as overseer of s‘ashing, 
warping or cloth room. Mill experience 
covers more than 20 years and can 
handle efficiently either one of the 
above positions. Good references gladly 
furnished. Address No. 33862. 


WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic Long experience in steam 
plants and machine shops. Specially 
good on welding. References. Address 
No. 3368. 

WANT position as office manager for 
cotton miils.. Am experienced in manu- 
facturing end, cotton buying and sell- 
ing Am competent to take over office 
end of either cotton or hosiery mill. 


excellent references. Married, good 
worker. Address No. 3364. 
WANT position as superintendent. Mid- 


die aged man and have worked in mill 
for over 30 years. Can handle either 
yarn. or weaving plant. Now employed. 
references Address No, 3365. 


a weave mil! Competent, reliable and 
experienced. My experience covers ev 
ery phase of cotton mill business and | 
can get quality and quantity produc- 
tion Now employed at good mill, but 
have good reason for making change 
References Address No. 3366 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of carding, or spinning or both. 
Have been an overseer for 32 years and 
superintendent for more than 15. Would 
like an opportunity to correspond with 
mill needing reliable and practical man. 
Address No. 3367. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
or cloth room. Now employed as over- 
seer cloth room. Age 45, married, have 
family, 30 years experience. Good refer- 
ences from past and present employers. 
Address No. 3368. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Can handle any size job on Saco ma- 
chainery. Experienced in both mill 
work .and machinery erecting. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3369. 


WANT position as mi!l manager, super- 
intendent or executive position in of- 
fice Experienced in executive work in 
both New England and Southern mills, 
trained for both mill and office work. 
Know cost systems, can handle help, 
am college graduate and feel competent 
to handle position as superintendent or 
manager. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
of large cloth room. Age 49, 27 years 
experience in weaving. Good references 
from past and present employers. Ad- 
dress No. 3371. 


references . 


WANT position as superintendent. 
emp ‘oyed as overseer of weaving in 
large mill, but by experience and 
training am competent to handle job as 
superintendent. “Good character, steady 
worker and can give fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3372. 


Now 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in large mill. Am 45 years of age, mar- 
ried: 15 years as overseer in mills in 
South Carolina. Now employed, but can 
come on two weeks notice. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3373. 


WANT position as overseer of carding ar 
spinning or both. Age 35, have been.sec- 
ond hand and overseer for past 14 years. 
Practical experience on all classes of 
work Sober and reliable and can give 
excellent references. Address No. 3374. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Long 
experience. Can furnish good refer- 


ences aS to character and ability. Ad- 


dress No. 3375. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on all classes of goods and 
can handle any sized weave room. in 
competent manner. Good references. 
Address No. 3376. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent, or overseer of card- 
ing. Good references as to character 
and ability. Address No. 3377. 


WANT position as carder ,spinner, or 
superintendent. Long experience in a 
number of good milis. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3378. 

WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Experienced more than 25 years as 
overseer and second hand Am a hus- 
tier and can get production on either 
white or colored goods. Address No. 
3379. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
hold a similar position in one of the 
best mills in North Carolina, but want 
to make a change. References as to 
character and ability gladly furnished. 

Am high class man and would not con- 

sider a small job. Address No. 3380, 
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ACID RESISTING PAINT— CASTINGS (IRON)— Klauder-Weldon Dye Machi 

Detroit Graphite Company Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, ine. or abe Gosche 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— Roy & Son Co., 6. S. “a 
AIR CONDITIONERS— Link-Belt Co. Sargent’s Sons Gorp., C. G. GREASES— 

Parke-Cramer Co. Morse Chain Co. Tolhurst Machine Works. N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
ALBONE— CLOCKS— Swan & Finch Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher. Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICAL S— GRINDING AND POLISHING 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— CLOTH TESTERS— Atiantic Dyestuff Co. MACHINES— 

See Humidifiers. Perkins & Co., B. F. Bosson & Lane. Roy & Son Co., B. &. 

Draper, E. S&S. Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. Hartley, John Atherton Grid Bar Co. 

Gude & Co. COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— Kiipstein & Co., A. GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Lockwood, Green 4 Co. Link-Belt Co. Metz & Co., H. A. Detroit Graphite Company 
Sirrene & Co., J. COMMISSION MERCHANTS— National Aniline & Chemical Co. HANGERS, SHAFT— 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— Catlin & Co. New Brunswick Chemical Co. Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

Link-Beilt Company. Ridiey, Watts & 4&Co. Newport Chemical Works. HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
ASPHALT TANKS— Turner Co., J. Spencer. Chemical Co. Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Chattanooga Boiler Tank Co. Whitman & Son., Clarence. tte, Co. HARNESS TWINE— 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— Barnard-Lynah, Inc. “. J Ay HARNESS AND F 

Saco-Lowell Shops. COMPRESSORS (AIR) — Jacques & RAMES— 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. Allis-Chaimers ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— See Heddies and Frames. 

Whitin Machine Works. De Laval ty Darbine Co. Hunting & Guery. HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— CONDENSERS— Bouligny, R. H., Inc. Garland Mfg. Co. 

Powers Regulator Co. Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. ELECTRIC SUPPLIES~ Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
AUTOMATIC SCALES— Wheeler Condensing & ee Co. Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 

i tile Su Co. 

BALING PRESSES— CONDUIT FITTING Lomax Motor Repair Co. 

; HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 


——See Presses, Baling. 
IALLERS— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
®ANDS AND TAPE— 
american Textile Banding Ce. 


SEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 


Cecker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. Sons 
CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Company. 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 
ivEsS— 


Co. 


McLeed Leather & Belting Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessier & Chem. Co. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., 
United Chemica! Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
See aiso Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Beiting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 
Oeford Co., The, 
McLeod Leather Bditing Co. 
SELTING, LINK— 

Link-Beilt Company. 

Courtney Co., Dana 

Draper Corporation. 

Macrod! Fibre Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BOBBINS— 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Brown, The David Co. 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
sOILERS— 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 

High Poirt Machine Works 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 

Andrews Co., O. B. 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co 
BOX SHOOKS— 

Hutton & Bourbonnals Co. 
BSRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

Greenvilie Textile Supply » 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER 8SYSTEMS— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkine & Sons, B. F. 
SOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terreli Machine Co. 
SALENDER ROLLS— 

Butterworth & Sons Co., HM. W. 

Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 

“eward Bree. Mio. 
CARD GRINDING MACHINGRY— 

Drousfield Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shope. 

writin Macktine Worke. 
CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Gompany. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CON TRACTORS— 
See Mil! Buliders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
CORRUGATED IRON AND STEEL— 
Scaife & Sons, W. B. 


COTTON 
Clark, John F. & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Rose & Son. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co. 
Palmer, Raymond & 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
._Metailic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Roy & Son Co., B. §& 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Stafford Co., The 
“versal Winding Co. 
waitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Toihurst Machine orks 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt 
DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobbe Chain Co. 

DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Co. 

OOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Fountain Ce. 

ORIVES, SILENT 
Moree Chain Cempan’’. 

Real Camoaenw 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American ag og Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. & Sons Co. 
East Jersey Pipe / 
Franklin Process Co. 


Co. 


c. G. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company. 
Link-Beilt Company. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
tiuntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., inc. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Greenvilie Textile Supply Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 

ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Company. 


ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 


See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees 
ENGINEERS, MILL. 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, 
ING)— 
.. Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Worxs 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well! Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
See aiso Ventilating Apparatus. 
EX TRACTORS— 
American taundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
Perkins, B. F. & Son 
See Electric; ‘Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sone. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers F< -ulator Company. 
FINISHING --ACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYER PRESSERSG AND OVERHAUL 


Werke. 
York. 
FLYERS— 
..Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. 
GEARS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Ceo. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Beit Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Eureka iron Works. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. 


PUMP. 


Co. 


Co. 


ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
IRON FILLER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co 
LACE LEATHER— 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. &. Draper. 
LIABILITY INSURANCE— 
American Mutual Liability ins. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS— 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Greist Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Mcleod Leather & Beiting Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 

Hirsch Lumber Company. 
tUBRICAN TE— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Young Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Ce 

Texas Company. 
LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite pany 
LUG 

Chartotte Leather Belting Ce. 

MeLeod Leather 4 Gelting Co. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 
High Point Machine Works 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

METALLIC ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL. ARCHITECT 

——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 

Hill, Clark & Co. 

Law & Co. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


A. M. 

MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Gude 4& Co. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Mees & Mees 

MILL LIGHTING— 

——See Electric Lighting. 
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MILL SUPPLIES— 
High Point Machine Works 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon OY Saddie Co. 
Gariand 
Greenville extile Supply Co. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Wlisen Company. 
MILL WHITE 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Oetroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Ee. I. 
MOTORS— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Efectric Co. 
Walraven Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Sone Co., B. &. 
oiLs— 
Kiipstein & Co., A. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
John Lucas & Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

N. ¥. @& N, J. Lubricant Co. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

Southern otton ol Co. 

Texas Co. 

Wadsworth, Howland 4 Co. 

Weolf, Jacques 4&4 Co. 
COILING SYSTEMS— 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 

Charlotte Leather Beiting Co. 

McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
PAINTS— 

Chaffee Co., Thos. K. 

Detroit Graphite Co. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

John Lucas Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Tripod Paint Ce. 

Wadsworth. Howland 4 Co. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamone State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Gariaad Mfg. Co, 
ivey Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Scaite, W. B.. & Senne 
PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
Oetro't Graphite Company 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. 8., Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 
See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 
Ailis-Chaimers Mf 
De Laval Steam urbine Co. 
(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Rumsey Pump Co. 
Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 
PURIFYING AND FILTRATION 
PLAN TS— 


Universal Widing Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


CLEANERS— 
ierren Macnine Co. 

iwertn Carolina Reed Co. 

Onse— 
rowers Heguiator Co. 

tRAVeELERS— 

National Ring Traveler Co. 
vu. & Hing Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Machine VWorks, 
Saco-Lowell Snops. 

ROLLS— 

Ine Whitin Machine Works. 

Metaiic Orawing Roll Co. 

Shops. 

>outnern spingie Fiyer Co. 
ROOF ING— 

Garrett Co., The. 

iL. Sonnmeborn Sons, inc. 

Davia Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Unattanooga Mooting & Foundry Co. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. &., Sons Co. 

ROVING CANS AND BOA ES— 
American Vulcanized Fipre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Ca. 

Wison Co. 
Diamone States Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RUBBER STAMPS— 

Dix.e Seal & Stamp Co. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
ruro Sanitary Orinking Fountain Co. 
Voge! Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, Oavid, Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 

SEALS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SEWING MACHINES—. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SEPARATORS— 

Draper Corporation. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
Power Transmission Machinery. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFPTING— 

Weeod's. T. B.. Sense Ce. 

STEEL— 

Bone Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

Draper Corporation. 
David Grown Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Allen, Charles R. 

Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co, 

Bosson & Lane. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corporation. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 

H. A. Metz & Co., inc. 

A. Klilpstein & Co. 

New Chemical Co. 
Seyde! Mfg. 

Spartan Sizing. Compound Co. 
Jacques, Wolf 4& Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Company. 

SKEWERS— 
Dana &., Co. 
ivey 
Prin. 

SKYLIGHT, hoc. eo STEEL— 
Lupton's, David, Sons Co. 

SOFTENERS (COTTON) — 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Bosson 4& Lane. 

New Brunswick Chemica! Ce. 
Jacques Wolf 4& Co. 

Metz, H. A., & Co., Ine. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., The 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTHS— 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 

SLASHER HOODS 


R. ©. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
SOAPS 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hartley, John 

Kliipstein Co., A. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

——See Cotton Softeners. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Ce. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinevilie Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
sPOOLS— 
Brown, The Daviil Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
ivey Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shutties. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Seuthern Engineering Ce. 

STRAPS— 

Deford Co., The, 


STRAP LEATHER— 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANNERS— 
Deford Co., The, 
TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINEF,.- SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 


 TEMPLES— 


Oraper Corporation. 
TRANSFER 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRAPS— 
See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Ceo. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, 8B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Ce. 
Southern Engineering Ceo 
TRANSMISSION SILENT 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


David, Sons Co. 


CHAIN— 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
Amercan Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
Viamond States Fiore Co. 
nmegers Fibre Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Ailis-Cnaimers Mtg. Co. 
We Laval Steam iurbine Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY — 
Draper Corporation. 
daco-Lowell Shops. 
vwnitin Machine Works. 


UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
vVvAuVvES— 
rowers Regulator Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
varrier Engineering Corporation. 
Gast Jersey Fipe ve. 
rarks-Cramer Co. 
rerkins, BS. F., Son, inc. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Machine Works. 

Watt PLASTERS— 

Seutnern Gypsum Co., inc. 

WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Vraper Corporation. 

WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 

WARP STOP UOTION— 
Oraper Corporation. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
BSarbder-Coiman Co. 

WASHERS, CLOTH— 

American Laundry Machinery cv. 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American eee Fibre Co 

WASTE BINS, STEE 
Lupton’s, David, Co 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS— 
Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Wor: 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

WELDING OUTFITS— 
righ Point Machine Works 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 

Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, H. A. 

Newport Chemical Works. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Jecques, Wolf & Co. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allls-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 

WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

WINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Southern Engineering Co. 

WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 

STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Werks. 

YARN CONDITIONING MACHINES 

~— See GCanditier'n@e 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


CONTRACTOR—DEALER 


Industrial Light and Power Wiring 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


FoR— 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 183% 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


33 
Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


—A— 
Ailen, Chas. R., Charieston, 8. C. 
Ailis-Chalmers Mig. Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American ‘Jextiie Banding Co., Philadel- 
phiia, 

Aserican Vuicanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Wel. 

Amerncan Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Vnio. 

Arabol Mig. Co., New York. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R. 1. 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atiantic Dyestut®? Co., 88 Ames Bidg., 
boston, Mass. 


Barnard-Lynah, Inc., 321 Broadway, New 


Brannon, Welborn & Co., 350 Broadway, 
New York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. Cy 

The Barrett Co., New York. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 

baltimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg, 5. C. 

Bium, George J., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 

Brown Co., Vavid, Lawrence, Mass 

Butterworth & Sons Co., W., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. 

Cairier Engineering Corp., New York. 

Cattin & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 

Chuffee Co., Thos. K., Providence, R. lL. 


Asheville, N. C. 


Champion Chemical Co., 
Chariotte, 


Chariotte: Leather Belting Co., 
B.C. 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co., 
nooga, Tenn. 

Chattanooga Koofing & Foundry Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Chicago Watchman’s Clock 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicag 

Clark, John F. & Co., 144 Pearl St., 
York. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 


nia, N. C. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co., 
R 


Chatta- 


1526 
New 
Gasto- 
Pawtucket, 


New York. 
At- 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Cotton States Belting & Suply Co., 
lanta, Ga. 
Courtney Co.. Dana 5., 


Steam Turbine 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Co., Trenton, 


DeLaval 
N.. J. 
The Deford Co., 
Detroit Graphite Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co., Bristol, 
R. 1. 
Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Draper, E. 8., 506 Trust Bidg., Charlotte, 
Cc. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 
Dronsfield'’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
grake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
«. Il. du F «at de Nemours & Co., 
mingtok, z-el. 


Ebiin & Co.,. 81. Broad St., New York. 
bmst Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
Eureka tliron 


Wil- 


W orks, Inc.. Lincolnton, 


Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. IL. 
Saco, Me. 
Supply Co., 


Gariand Mfg. Co.., 


Greenville Textile Greenville, 


Gude & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hartley, John, Charlotte, N. C. 
univer Co., i208 Heard National 
bank Bidg., Jacksonvilie, Fila. 
Howard Bros. Mtg. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
tiuntington & Guerry, Greenville, 8. C. 


Mutton & Beurbonnais Co., Hickory, 
©. 
—|I— 
lvey Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C. 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Monticello, Ga. 
a A. T. & Co., 88 Broad St., New 
‘ork. 


W. 38th St., 


Kaumagraph Co., New 
York, 
Keever starch Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Kianuder-Weldon Machine Com- 
pany, Jenkintown, la. 
Klipstein OCo., A., New York. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co., 28% W. Trade 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Lockwood, Ureene 
Lucas, John, & Co., 
Lupton, David. Sons, 


& ©Co., Boston, Mass. 
Phitadeiphia, Pa. 
inc., Philadelphia, 


Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New York. 

McGuigan, L. & Co., 24 Stone 
York. 


Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. L 


Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 

Merrow “hac hine Co., 

Metallic Drawing Roll 
chard, Mass. 

Mees & Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Co., Indian Or- 


Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., ithaca, Y. 

McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 

—N— 
North Crolina Reed Co., High Point, 

National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co., New 
Brunsick, N. J. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 


New York. 
Works, Passaic, N. J. 


way, 
Newport Chemical 
& Landecker, 81 Broad St., 
Oliver & Houghton, 59 Pearl St., 
York. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 


L. & Co., 81 Broad St., 


New 
New 
Greensboro, N. C. 


New 


Palmer, Raymond & Co., 81 Broad St., 
New York. 

Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Pawtucket Co., Central 


Spinning Ring 
Falls, R. L 
R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., 
tanburg, 8. C. 
Powers Kegulator Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Puro-Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co., 
Haydenville, Mass. 
Rose & Son, 24 Stone St., New York. 
Kice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 


Spar- 


Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Roy & Sons Co., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. 


New, 


Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Sandoz Chemical Works, New York. 

Sbaco-LOwei Snvps, Chariwtte, N. 

Sargents Sons Corp., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. 

Scaite & Sons Co... Wm. 


S K F Industries, inc., New York. 
Seydel Mig. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Snambow sShuttie Woonsocket, R. L. 
Sirrine, J. k., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Ssonuneborn & Sons, inc., 262 Pearl St., 
New York. 
Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Spindie & Flyer ©Co., Charlotte, 
Cc 


B., Oakmont, ra. 


Engineering Co., Charlotte, 

Southern Gypsum Co., Inc., North Hol- 
ston, Va. 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co. Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 

Stafford Co., The, Readville, Maas, 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Ul. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Co., Charlotte, 


Terrell Machine 


Texas Co., The, 17 Battery Place, New 
York. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y. 


Tripod Paint Co.. 6° WN. Broad S8t., At- 
lanta, Ga. | 
J. Spencer Turner wo., Charlotte, N. C. 


"inited Chemical Products Corp., York & 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J 

U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. » a 

Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


A., Wilmington, Del. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston, 


Mass. 
Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 


Vogel Ce. Jos. 


Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 
Carteret, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitineville, 
Mass. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 
ville, Mass. 


Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 


Wilsen Co.., Greenville, 

Winchester Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. 

Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 


— T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
a 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
socket, 1, 


Yadkin Brick Yards, New London, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


C.D. Tayior, Gaffney, C 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


C D Prase.ey, Charlotte, N. CU. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period Op 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


LOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LZ wo 1s West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


: 240 River Street. Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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WHY NOT TRY 


of operating your Slasher 
Room by installing 


Pickens Slasher Hoods 


They collectand carry away all 
vapors, eliminating condensa- 
tion on the yarn, assist in the 
proper drying of the dressed 
yarn, one of the main factors 


in the financial success of your 
Portion of Slasher Room, Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. . 
Showing installation R. O. Pickens Slasher Hoods. m il] 


A Demonstration Will Prove our Claims—Catalog on Request 


R. O. PICKENS SLASHER HOOD CO. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of Complete Condenser Plants for Wool and 
Cotton Waste Yarns 


European Agent, AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATION, 47 de !’Opera, Paris France 


Wi 
| 
> TEXTILE MACHINERY 
[ntermediate and Finisher Cards with Four-Bank Condenser 
MATIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE,m™ ASS.,U.S.A. 
ONT RN GHARLOIJZ EF 
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PERKINS FANS TO FIT YOUR PLANS 


meets all the Ventilation f eee 
requirements of the Wool 2 h 
and Cotton Industries aN 
The following features tell WHY: ais | 
PERKINS VENTILATING FANS 
have Adjustable blades — Vari- 
able capacity Removable bab- ] 
bitt bushings Ball-bearing end- 
thrust — Positive lubrication - 
Noiselessness —- No obstruction 
of light when running — More air 
displaced—Unequalled efhciency. 


Our Guarantee ‘Protects You 


WRITE FOR FULL’ PARTICULARS AS TO 
ANY SIZE OR STYLE OF FAN YOU REQUIRE 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


in its various Sizes and Styles fills 
the whole year’s requirements of 
the textile industries of the South 


ALL PERKINS VENTILATING AND 
EXHAUST FANS have Steel Frames and Steel 
Drums, which with the steel blade, arms, shaft, etc., 
give practically 


ALL-STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Type J—Belt Driven 


Sole Tlanufacturers 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 


OUR EFFICIENCY GUARANTEE 
We guarantee that Perkins Ventilating and Exhaust 
Fans will displace more air under like working condi- 
tions and power comsumption than any other Fan of 
their type made, or we will refund the price of the Fan. 


Type HK 
for Wall 


Address Dept. 8-12 


Direct Basie 


Sulphur | Dves pe? 


Chrome 
Special Shades Matched 


VELVETEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Oils 


Finishes 


Unitrep CHemicaL Propucts 
CoRPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either woo] or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Bosson & Lane 


Established 1895 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Sulphonated and Saponified Castor Oil Products 
for Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
Cotton Goods in the Piece, Yarn or Raw Stock 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


™~ 
otor Driven \ 
\ 
| 
SA 


